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gust 1955, has had a distinguished career in 
both government and business. He began his 
employment with the Eastman Kodak Com- 
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A pioneer in developing private company bene- 
fit plans for employees, he served on the Presi 
dent’s Advisory Council on Economic Security 
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he was Under Secretary of the Treasury 
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presidency of the Ford Foundation. Before 
assuming his present position, he was chancel 
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prior to whi h he was president of the Illinois 
Institute of Technology. A former chairman of 
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of the American Society for Engineering Educa 
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Urban Universities and of the American Associ 
ation for the Advancement of Science, he holds 
membership on several bo urds and coum ils con 
cerned with engineering, housing, social service, 
health, education, and banking 


Other addresses presented at the Annual Meeting will appear in a 


public ation entitled Higher Education and the Society It Serves 


to be issued by the Council early in 1957. 
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The Three-Dimensional Problem of 


Higher Education 


MARION B. FOLSOM 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 


= WHO participate in the American 
Council on Education have made 
profound contribution to the develop- 
ment of higher education in America. | 
am partic ularly ple ased, therefore, to 
have the opportunity to share with you 
some observations about 
today and tomorrow. 

In its broadest perspective, 
education is confronted with 
dimensional problem. 

One dimension of this problem is 
quantity. I call attention to a significant 
fact—a simple census statistic: In this 
country in 1954, almost twice as many 
children were born as in 1934. The im- 
plications are clear. Our educational 
system from kindergarten through col- 
lege is straining today to meet the needs 
of the largest student enrollment in his- 
tory. But in the years ahead the number 
of children seeking admission to all 
levels of education will continue to in- 
crease very sharply. By 1970, for in- 
stance, the number of young persons 
seeking higher education will at least be 
doubled, perhaps tripled. 

The second dimension of this problem 
is quality. By this | mean the degree of 
success with which knowledge, mental 
training, and skills are imparted by the 


education— 


American 


a three- 


7 


instructor and acquired by the student. 
Many factors are involved in the quality 
of education—the caliber of teaching, 
methods of instruction, physical facili- 
ties, and the support and encouragement 
of education by the home and by the 
community. 

The third dimension is what I should 
like to call the “currency” of education. 
By this-I mean what is taught and the 
ability of the schools to teach it at the 
right time. This involves the mobility 
and versatility of education—its capacity 
to change and to teach 
abreast of changing conditions, 
ticipate the needs of the future. 

I want to emphasize that I include in 
this dimension the prime responsibility 
of education to give the individual a 
sense of values, a sense of the conditions 
in which he must live—in short, a sense 
of the changing world in which he must 
make his choices. In discharging this 
re se IR our system must provide 

all times a broad educational base 
a fundamentals—the 
the humanities 

These three dimensions of our educa- 
tional problem—quantity, quality, and 
currency—are interrelated and interde- 
pendent and must be recognized as such, 


and to train 


to an- 


in 
liberal arts and 
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if education is to serve the fundamental 
purpose of the individual and the wel- 
fare of the nation. 

Our problem is compounded. We 
have not only future needs to meet, but 
we must also overcome accumulated de- 
ficiencies, serious deficiencies, in educa- 
tion. All the facts about educational 
needs today point to one clear conclu- 
sion. Within this generation, America 
must have an educational expansion and 
readjustment beyond any we have ever 
known. 

Many things will be needed before 
we can catch up and keep up in educa- 
tion. The American people must face 
the hard fact that one of these things is 
money, much more money than we have 
ever spent for education, perhaps much 
more money than we have ever thought 
would be needed for education. And 
the money must be contributed by all 
levels of government—local, state, and 
federal—as well as by private sources. 
Without acceptance of this fact and « 
willingness to act on it, progress in ad. 
cation will be stalemated. 

We cannot afford to fall behind in 
education. We have a thriving, dynamic 
economy, a rapidly growing popul: ition, 
and rapidly changing social conditions. 
To a large extent, education has been 
responsible for our economic and social 
progress. It will be tragic, indeed, if our 
society now fails to devote enough of its 
expanding resources to ensure that edu- 
cation will produce the skills and knowl- 
edge needed to continue this progress. 
It will be tragic, indeed, if we now per- 
mit shortages of trained people to be- 
come the bottleneck which chokes off 
progress and weakens our security. 

Least of all can we tolerate educational 
deficiencies which limit the horizon and 
strangle full expression of the individual 
capacities of American youth. Young 
people are the nation’s most precious 
asset—the promise of a better future, 
of a growing economy, of even better 


social conditions, of a durable peace. 

The problem of catching up and keep- 
ing up with the needs of education is 
illustrated in the serious shortage of 
school classrooms in many communities 
across the country. The seeds of short- 
age were sown when school construction 
lagged during past years of depression 
and war. Then the shortage grew rapidly 
in the face of the biggest, most sustained 
enrollment increase this country has 
ever seen. 

The rate of school construction has 
been increasing remarkably these past 
few years, and more schools are being 
built today than ever before. The short- 
age is being reduced. But it is being 
reduced much too slowly in the light of 
the fundamental importance of educa- 
tion and the distressing needs of our 
children. 

The nation has no greater concern 
than the welfare of children. The na- 
tional interest calls clearly, more clearly 
than ever before, for prompt and sound 
federal aid to help needy communities 
build more schools. My earnest hope is 
that in the next session, Congress will 
act in harmony and with good will for 
our children in this cause. 

The education of children is handi- 
capped, not only by a shortage of class- 
rooms but also by a shortage of qualified 
teachers. With growing public concern 
and action for better schools, this short- 
age, too, is being reduced. We have 
more tgachers with higher qualifications 
today than ever before. More young 
people are taking courses in teacher 
training. But we need more teachers 
than ever before, and the need will con- 
tinue to grow in the years ahead. To 
keep faith with our children, the Ameri- 
can people must reach a new determina- 
tion to compensate our teachers more 
adequate ly in salary, in community sup- 
port, in honor for the trust they bear. 

The massive problems of education 
also call for effective national leader- 
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ship, improved fact-finding and advisory 
services, and new research programs in 
the U. S. Office of Education. This year, 
we have launched a long-range program 
to enable this Office to increase its con- 
tribution to the cause of education. 

The administration requested an un- 
precede snted increase of nearly 100 per- 
cent in funds for the Office of Educa- 
tion—from $3.25 million to about $6 
million—and Congress approved an in- 
crease of about 65 percent. I am par- 
ticularly pleased that we are now start- 
ing, for the first time in history, a com- 
prehensive research program on many 
of the long-range problems of education. 

We have been encouraged by the re- 
sponse to this research program from 
all over the country. Already we have 
received proposals for 130 projects for 
research by colleges and universities. 
Twenty of these proposals have been 
tent: atively approved, and the first few 
research contracts already have been 
signed. The approved projects deal with 

causes of juvenile delinquency, educa- 
tion of the mentally re *tarded, reasons 
why many able high school students 
fail to continue their education, the mo- 
tivating factors in teaching, and other 
problems. We now expect to spend 
about $1 million this year on educational 
research—a modest beginning. We hope 
to expand this research program, and 
we are confident that it will bring signifi- 
cant benefits to education during the 
years ahead. 

Any proble m of quantity, quality, and 
currency in elementary and secondary 
education inevitably finds its reflection 
in higher education. The rising tide of 
students which has contributed to the 
shortage of classrooms and teachers in 
elementary and secondary schools, for 
example, will soon be reaching our col- 
leges and universities. And so there is a 
compelling national need, now, for plan- 
ning and action, on a country-wide scale, 
to cope successfully with the problems 


ahead. It was this need which the Presi- 
dent had in mind last April when he 
established the President's Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School and 
called upon the Committee to mobilize 
the American people to understand and, 
understanding, to act. 

The Committee brings together dis- 
tinguished laymen and a number of na- 
tional leaders in education. It is not a 
committee limited to higher education. 
The fundamental purpose of the Com- 
mittee is to stimulate widespread study 
and action to meet the educational needs 
of all those who complete high school 
or who, as adults, need continuing edu- 
cational opportunities. 

The problem embraces the educa- 
tional needs of individuals with widely 
varying capacities and with differing in- 
terests. These individuals include some 
who seek training in the sciences and 
professions, in the liberal arts, and for 
semiprofessional work. They 
others who have already entered the 
labor force and now seek additional 
training. They include still others who 
desire a better understanding of the 
world in which they live. And they in 
clude still others who seek opportuni- 
ties for the effective use of leisure time 
or simply to achieve literacy. 

The Committee is giving new thought 
to such fundamental questions as these: 
Why do many students enter college but 
then drop out? Why do many able high 
school students fail to continue their 
education? How can we identify and en- 
courage the able student who does not 
intend to go to college? How will we 
provide enough — teachers, ade- 
quate physical facilities, and enough 
money to educate all those who should 
go to college? Should the task of edu- 
cating and training young people be dis- 
tributed diffe rently among high schools, 
junior colleges, community colleges, 
technical institutes, liberal arts colleges, 
and universities? Who should pay the 


include 
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bill? And what responsibility should the 
Federal Government assume for assur- 
ing the opportunities that are needed? 

The Committee is seeking solutions to 
these questions in two principal ways. 
First, through regional and state con- 
ferences, the Committee hopes to bring 
to bear on these problems the experi- 
ence and wisdom of leaders in every 
the country. Second, and 
simultaneously, the Committee is organ- 
izing itself into subcommittees, each 
working on a major segment of the 
whole problem. I am confident that, 
from the work of this Committee, im- 
portant benefits will flow to education 
for many years. 

One of the paramount problems in 
higher education is this: How can we 
maintain and strengthen freedom in our 
educational system and at the same time 
meet a compelling national need for 
more manpower in certain specific pro- 
fessions? Today, as you know, there is 
much public discussion about the serious 
shortage of scientists and engineers and 
the rapid advances Soviet Russia is mak- 
ing in the technical fields of education. 
It is probably true that Russia graduated 
some 120,000 new scientists and engi- 


section of 


neers of all types last year, as compared 
with our total of about 70,000. 
With respect to comparisons of this sort, 
however, I would like to make three 
leaving aside the speculative 
question of the comparative quality of 
Soviet education. 

In the first place, it is clear that during 
most of the past one hundred years Rus- 
sia has fallen far behind in technical de- 
velopment. Consequently, Russia must 
make a strenuous effort in science and 
technology just to try to catch up. As 
Dr. Lee A. DuBridge of the California 
Institute of Technology said in a recent 
issue of Science magazine, “our rate of 
production should not be determined 
by their weakness—only by our own. 
Let us ask how many engineers we need 


own 


points, 


to do our job and not take over their 
figures for the numbers they require to 
do their job.” 

Second, if Russia is outproducing us 
in science and engineering graduates, it 
is clear that she is doing so only by 
giving the sciences an overruling priority 
in Russian education. This is indicated 
by the fact that more than half of all 
Russian university graduates are in the 
science-mathematics fields, while only 
one-fifth of our graduates are in those 
fields. Russia injects a degree of com- 
pulsion in the individual's selection of 
his course of study and his career which 
is completely alien to the American way 
of life. As between regimentation, on 
the one hand, and freedom, on the 
other, we choose freedom. Liberty of 
the mind in America has released a rich 
diversity of initiative, enterprise, and 
creative spirit in the American people. 
This has been the wellspring of our 
remarkable social and economic progress 
as a people and as a nation. 

Third, in any program for the training 
of professional personnel, careful atten- 
tion must be given to the question of 
balance. It is true that we are seriously 
short of trained scientists and engineers. 
Is is also true, however, that we face 
shortages several other categories of 
trained professional personnel, includ- 
ing medicine, dentistry, nursing, business 
and government, and supervisory per- 
sonnel. Most critical of all, pe rhaps, is 
the shortage of school and college teach- 
ers. A careful study indicates that by 
1965, the nation will need more than 
600,000 additional teachers. In our zeal 

prov ide scientists and engineers, we 
must not overlook the needs in other 
professions. 

Finally, let us not forget that the pur- 
suit of science is not an end in itself. 
Those who are engaged science 
those in all occupations—need the liber- 
alizing and humanizing influences of 
other fields of knowledge. In this way, 
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> our scientific progress can best serve its 
ultimate purpose—the advancement of 
human welfare. 

Within these principles of freedom it 
is gratifying to report that progress is 
being made. The percentage of college 
freshmen enrolled in engineering, for 
example, has increased steadily from a 
low point of 6.5 percent in 1950-51 to 
10.5 percent in 1955-56. Meanwhile, of 
course, the total number of college fresh- 
men has been increasing. Trends in 
training for the sciences are believed to 
be broadly comparable. There is now a 
steadily increasing interest in science and 
mathematics at both the high school and 
the college levels, but still more em- 
phasis is needed on these subjects, espe- 
cially high school mathematics. 

Another question of major concern is 
this: How can equal opportunity for 
education beyond the high school be 
assured, without regard to economic cir- 
cumstances, locality, or other limiting 
factors, for all those who are able to 
absorb it? 

We know that today only about one- 
half of the ablest 25 percent of our high 
school graduates ever graduate from 
college. Each year many thousands of 
high school graduates of outstanding 
ability do not seek further education for 
financial reasons. An equal number do 
not go on for lack of motivation. Of 
every twenty children who set out in 
life together, only sixteen enter high 
school, only eleven graduate from high 
school, only four enter college, and only 
two graduate from college. Only six out 
of ten of the top 5 percent of high school 
graduates receive a bachelor’s degree. 
This is an appalling waste of individual 
opportunity and of the nation’s most 

valuable resource, the brainpower of its 
youth. 

The problem is complex, but it would 
be tragic if we failed to do anything 
about it just because it is complex. 
When the problem of finances is raised, 


there are those who demur on the 
grounds that money is only part of the 
problem and we must consider motiva- 
tion. When the question of motivation 
is raised, there are those who protest 
that this is an indefinable problem of 
individual personality and environment 
and suggest talking about something 
more specific such as money. The clear 
truth is that more needs to be done in 
providing both money and incentive, or 
motivation, in order for our ablest young 
people to continue their education. Let 
me use homely method to illustrate 
this point. We have a leak in the roof 
and a hole in the floor. Let us not use 
first one and then the other as an excuse 
for doing too little about either. 

Certainly it would be a_ thrilling 
achievement for the young people of 
America, and for the future of our coun- 
try, if lack of money no longer prevented 
our ablest students from advancing in 
education to their utmost capac ity. Cer- 
tainly more research is needed into the 
difficult problems of motivation, and, as 
you know, we are now undertaking re- 
search in this field. 

One of the questions to be considered 
is whether the Federal Government 
should assist able but needy students in 
higher education through federal loans, 
scholarships, or fellowships. 

Advocators of a federal scholarship 
program contend that only the Federal 
Government has the taxing power and 
resources to remove the financial bar- 
riers to higher education. Opponents 
contend that federal scholarships would 
tend to discourage private contributions, 
which have increasing notably, 
from foundations and corporations, and 
would tend to dampen individual initia- 
tive and state efforts to meet the prob- 
lem. It is argued that many scholarships 
inevitably would be awarded to students 
who otherwise would go on to college 
on their own. 


been 


There have also been proposals to 
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broaden the availability of higher edu- 
cation in other ways than through fed- 
eral scholarships. These proposals en- 
vision increasing the ability of colleges 
and universities to offer education to 
students of limited financial means. 
These proposals also suggest that steps 
be taken to encourage the establishment 
of more junior or community colleges, 
to make higher education available 
the community to students who cannot 
afford to go away from home. Advoca- 
tors of these proposals contend that ac- 
tion along these lines would spread 
educ ational opportunities more broadly 
to more young people than federal schol- 
arships and thus would be more demo- 
cratic. 

Still another proposal to consider is 
the extension of public schools to a 
thirteenth or fourteenth grade. Sup- 
porters of this proposal feel that the tra- 
ditional twelve grades are no longer 
adequate as an educational base for the 
great bulk of our people. They contend 
that, with ingenuity, present high school 
facilities might economically serve these 
additional two grades. The role of the 
Federal Government in the expansion 
and readjustment in education in the 
years ahead is a question of growing im- 
portance and the center of growing 
debate. 

No one could believe more firmly than 
I in the wisdom of the American tradi- 
tion which has placed control of public 
education in our states and communi- 
ties. Through state and local control, 
we enjoy the benefits of a rich diversity 
of ingenuity and initiative in our educa- 
tional system throughout the nation. 
Thus, we avoid the pitfalls of nationally 
controlled education—of rigid uniformity 
and of indifference to the intimate per- 
sonal needs of the individual. 

But our method of state and local con- 
trol does not and cannot deny the na- 
tional interest in education. Nor should 
a blind and unreasoning fear of federal 


intervention be permitted to stifle fed- 
eral leadership or nation-wide action to 
meet problems which are national in 
scope. 

This federal interest in education was 
expressed as early as 1787 when the 
Continental Congress, in the Northwest 
Ordinance, declared that knowledge is 
necessary to good government and that 
“schools and the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged.” Through- 
out our history, as national needs de- 
veloped, the Federal Government has 
adopted various methods of supporting 
education. 

Today there are few, if any, who 
would assert that the Federal Govern- 
ment is controlling education by assist- 
ing in the support of the land-grant 
colleges and universities, by operating a 
central fact-finding agency, by encourag- 
ing vocational education, by helping 
war veterans to continue their education, 
by awarding grants to assist the training 
of scientists, or by assisting communi- 
ties where schools are overburdened be- 
cause of nearby federal activities. Fos- 
tering education, certainly. Supporting 
education, yes. Promoting education, to 
be sure. But not controlling education. 

In its broadest perspective, then, the 
role of the Federal Government in edu- 
cation is clear. It is to provide broad 
national leadership and assistance in 
education by me thods that encourage 
state and local effort and re sponsibility. 
This is increasingly the task of educa- 
tional statesmanship in our times. 

In meeting new needs, in making 
changes, in moving forward, we are 
guided by certain fundamental prin- 
ciples. We act in the conviction of the 
infinite dignity and worth of each indi- 
vidual human being—the distinguishing 
mark between the world of freedom and 
the world of bondage. And we hold 
an unyielding conviction in the ultimate 
triumph of free men, in a free educa- 
tional system, in a free society. 





Higher Education and the 


HENRY T. 


[pe THE first time in almost twenty 
years I find myself attending a meet- 
ing of the American Council in the role 
of something other than a college presi- 
dent. It is a new feeling, one I am not 
yet accustomed to, but one which does 
not detract a bit from my pleasure at 
seeing many old friends and sharing 
your ~ thoughts on “Higher | Education 
and the Soc iety It Serves.” That subject 
has been a major concern of mine for 
so long that I am sure it will continue to 
be, no matter what other concerns I 
have had in the past or may have in the 
years ahead. 

It is sobering to consider that this is 
the Thirty- ninth Annual Meeting of the 
Council, that for about half that time, 
nineteen years to be exact, I have been 
a college president, and that for a good 
part of two decades I have been inti- 
mately associated with the American 
Council on Education and the splendid 
group of people who have given it sus- 
tenance and strength and built for it a 
place of profound respect in American 
education and American life. The Coun- 
cil is one of the most interesting and 
useful organizations with which I have 
been associated, and I shall miss the inti- 
mate connection with its work that I 
have been privileged to enjoy for so long. 

But I will not forget the many asso- 
ciations, nor cease to enjoy the many 
close personal friendships I have among 
the membership of this group. As presi- 
dent of a university, I have always re- 
ceived great help and stimulation from 
these associations. As president of a 
foundation, I shall need them all the 
more. And I shall welcome opportuni- 
ties to maintain my relationships with 
you and with the field of higher educa- 
tion that you all represent. 


Philanthropic Foundation 


HEALD 


Since my new assignment was an- 
nounced, I have had many nice letters 
and comments from colleagues and other 
friends of all kinds. Some have asked 
questions, too. One that has disturbed 
me a bit is, “Why did you want to leave 
education?” The answer is simple, one 
1 know all of you understand. It is that 
I did not want to leave education and 
that I did not. In my new surroundings, 
there is an opportunity, I believe, to 
serve the cause of education on a scale 
so hoa so meaningful, and so impor- 
tant to the national welfare that I felt 
I must accept the opportunity. 

After spending so many years trying 
to separate people from their mone y, I 
now find my role reversed. And I must 
admit that for the moment it has a cer- 
tain fascination. Maybe, as one of the 
deans at New York University put it, 
the Ford Foundation decided you “had 
to have a thief to catch a thief.” 

Now I have been on the job just ten 
days. Like most people who know ex- 
actly a foundations ought to fune- 
tion, I knew all the answers—ten days 
ago, that is. By now I am already 
changing some - my preconceived no- 
tions. In a few months, I shall prob- 
ably know very little about foundations 
and will then, of course, be unable to 
discuss their problems with such aban- 
don. 

In your sessions today you have been 
discussing higher education as a seg- 
ment of American soc iety and re lating 
it to other identifiable segments. Cer- 
tainly one of these significant identifiable 
segments is the philanthropic foundation, 
which has come to be an important 
manifestation of the American desire to 
provide private support for the public 
welfare. Its purposes and interests and 
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those of education are similar. The 
growth in number and resources of foun- 
dations has been a great benefit to edu- 
cation. Society generally and education 
specifically will be the beneficiaries if 
this close relationship is encouraged and 
continued, as I am sure it will be. 

Education is the essence of a founda- 
tion's reason for being. In a founda- 
tion that attempts to work for the 
public welfare, the principal instrument 
through which it can operate is educa- 
tion in general and higher education in 
particular, For example, the Ford 
Foundation can attain its objective of 
advancing human welfare only through 
education, ranging from many activities 
of the broadest scope to some programs 
of the most specific kind. 

Education is a basic element of the 
Ford Foundation’s total program. There 
are other programs, of course—activi- 
ties in public affairs intended to 
strengthen the processes of our demo- 
cratic society, in economic development 
and administration, in international un- 
derstanding, in the study of man’s be- 
havior, and in the fields of physical and 
mental health. Nevertheless, 


in a gen- 
eral sense, 


education is involved in all 
these programs 

In a specific sense, the Foundation’s 
program in education seeks to improve, 
enhance, and expand education itself. 
By this definition, more than half the 
total appropriations to 
date, now nearing the $1 billion mark, 
have gone directly into the 
program. 
portion 
percent. 


Foundation’s 


education 
In the general sense, the pro- 
has been more nearly 80-90 

It is possible, of course, to bring tem- 
porary relief of human suffering with- 
out education 


zations 


and many fine organi- 
work to this end and attain 
marvelous results—but it is virtually im- 
possible to make real and lasting prog- 
ress for mankind without education and 


its constant extension in scope and im- 
provement in quality. 

By definition, improvement implies 
and involves change. Change is not 
something to fear or deny or avoid. 
Change is not only inevitable but de- 
sirable. Problems are solved, ills cor- 
rected, progress made by change. But 
first there must be an admission, a recog- 
nition, that a problem exists. Then men 
of good will must go about changing 
things. If nothing needs changing, then 
we are all wasting our time and our 
resources, for there is nothing really to 
be done except to feed and clothe peo- 
ple. 

The great responsibility of man is to 
leave the world a better place than it 

was when he entered it. He can meet 
this challenge only by changing the en- 
vironment in which he finds himself, al- 
ways, we hope, for the better; always 
working for social and economic im- 
provements in the lot of all people; al- 
ways, in this great nation, pursuing his 
objectives with honesty, integrity, and 
conviction within the framework of es- 
tablished democratic institutions in a 
free society. 

The American people have an im- 
pregnable faith in education, a faith so 
great that none of us can afford to short- 
change them. The mounting enroll- 
ments that cause us such concern are 
a manifestation of this faith. While 
these great numbers will create many 
problems, they will provide many oppor- 
tunities, too, to improve the educational 
process, to stress quality as well as 
quantity, to take advantage of the op- 
— s always inherent in problems. 

Especially now, when enrollments are 
on the upswing, the colleges and uni- 
versities are plagued by a lag in the re- 
sources available to them to solve their 
problems. And it is at such a time as 
this, perhaps more than at any other, 
that the foundation can be most effec- 
tive, because it can often move more 
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quickly to point the way to the solution 
of troublesome problems than the edu- 
cational institutions, private or public, 
can do alone. 

Basically, through objectives, through 
dedication to the public welfare, and 
through methods of attacking problems, 
educational institutions and foundations 
are part of the same family. When 
foundations are restricted, so is educa- 
tion, for the major approach to the reali- 
zation of the objectives of foundations is 
through education. The mutuality of 
interest is clear. The philanthropic foun- 
dation occupies an important role in the 
evolving educative process. It prov ides 
a general mechanism for advancing the 
purposes of education. Frequently it 
provides a specific mechanism for ad- 
vancing a new idea in one of the many 
fields in which educational institutions 
work. It can afford to experiment. It 
can take a risk. It 
unpopular ideas. 

The support of a foundation has fre- 
quently been the instrument for a major 
breakthrough in scientific knowledge or 
for improvements in some other aspect 
of education. Frequently an isolated im- 
provement, made possible by founda- 
tion support, has been emul: ited by oth- 
ers, and the good idea has spread, all 
because someone had 


can even explore 


a good idea and 
was able to get support for it. 

A major breakthrough in one place 
in one area of knowledge tends to at- 
tract money from other sources for other 
institutions and thus multiplies and ex- 
tends the effectiveness of the original 
idea and the original supporter. Foun- 
dations can perform one of their most 
important functions by a selective proc- 
ess which identifies good people and 
good ideas and, by their success, can 
help to stimulate other sources of sup- 
port, either from private individuals and 
agencies or from tax appropriations. 

In looking to foundations for funds, 
educators are engaged in a competition 


of ideas. Not all are rewarded. Al- 
ready, after ten days in my new office, 
I have concluded that I might, as presi- 
dent of the Ford Foundation, turn down 
a proposal that I might have submitted 
last month as a university president. 
But, as a university president, | would 
not lessen my effort to seek support for 
those things which I considered impor- 
tant. 

Each of us at some time or another 
has submitted proposals to philan- 
thropic foundations and been turned 
down. Whatever the reason for the re- 
fusal, the foundation had to make a 
decision. It was a question of relative 
The fact that you did not get the 
money did not mean that the dollars you 
wanted were not used for some other 
useful purpose. The judgment of the 
foundation may have displeased you, 
but it was not invidious. 

Every academic administrator knows 
how many places there are for every in- 
stitutional dollar you can put your hands 
on. The same is true of a foundation, 
regardless of the size of its capital funds. 
The generosity of the founders of the 
Ford Foundation, combined with the 
great expansion of our economy, has 
made it possible for us to undertake 
some very large programs. But all the 
resources of the Ford Foundation—and 
of all other foundations for that matter 
—will not solve all the problems that 
need solving. It 
process 

Consider the Ford Foundation’s re- 
cent appropriations for college faculty 
salaries. Large as they were, they did 
not solve the problems, if by “solve” we 
mean to effect an over-all long-lasting 
settlement of the 
teachers. 


values. 


must be a selective 


trial of our 
Their principal value was to 
draw attention to the problem in a dra- 
matic way. Even if the Ford Founda- 
tion allotted all its resources to this one 
purpose, it could not, 
problem. 


economic 


in fact, solve the 
In this particular case, the 
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Foundation tried to bring some tempo- 
rary minimum relief to an_ essential 
group of citizens in our socie ty whose 
total problem will not be solved until 
many other organizations and people 
realize the extent of their plight and 
combine their efforts to do something 
really significant about it. 

A foundation is confronted with two 
alternatives in its consideration of al- 
most every problem: Should it try to 
raise, however minutely, the general 
level of all? Or should it try to create 
some peaks to which some can aspire, 
and through that action, make it pos- 
sible for others to realize their aspira- 
tions? In general the resources of foun- 
dations are so small in comparison with 
the resources of the people as a whole 
that I suspect the first alternative is 
usually undesirable and relatively im- 
possible to attain; whereas the second 
is the more desirable socially and the 
more likely to succeed. 

I am inclined to believe that the best 
interests of society are served when the 
peaks of excellence are a little more 
numerous than they have been and a 
little more widely scattered geographi- 
cally than they have tended to be in the 
past. This is a problem to which I hope 
we can continue to address ourselves 
in the Ford Foundation. 

Whatever course the Foundation may 
follow in striving to serve society and 


advance human welfare, the degree of 
success will depend on the quality of 
the people it can mobilize to pera Pe 
its actions, whether they serve on its 
staff or act as advisers. If there is one 
thing I have learned in recent years, it 
is that the success of any enterprise de- 
pends on people. The most difficult task 
I had as a university president was to 
find exceptionally able people. I am 
sure that situation will not be different 
in foundation work. 

Our greatest shortage as a nation, 
your greatest shortage as representatives 
of colleges and universities, is not 
money. I am convinced that if your 
people are good enough, if they have 
ideas, and if they have the willingness 
and the courage to make the extra effort 
required to carry them out, you need not 
worry too much about financing the pro- 
grams they develop. The money may 
even seek you out. 

Our greatest shortage is not money. 
It is first-class brains. Your job and my 
job is to find the right people, to iden- 
tify them, to be willing to take some risks 
to help them, to encourage and support 
them no matter where they are or come 
from. This I believe as devoutly now 
as I did ten days ago. This I conceive 
to be my job now as it has been for 
many years. In this sense, I hope it can 
be said that “when he went to the Ford 
Foundation, he never left home.” 








Remarks of the Retiring Chairman 


KATHARINE 


HIs Past year as chairman of the 

Council has increased my knowledge 
of the complex and far-ranging activi- 
ties of the American Council on Educa- 
tion and has brought me in touch with 
many of these activities. But above all, 
it has made me aware that there is 
really only one person who knows all the 
activities and concerns of the Council, 
and that, of course, is President Arthur 
S. Adams. 

There are various theories, all mixed 
with wonder, about the way in which 
he manages to accomplish a seemingly 
impossible task—the tremendous task of 
helping American higher education hel 
itself. | won't mention one theory which 
says that he never sleeps, or I won't do 
more than mention it, but there are two 
theories that are more than theories, and 
those I will mention. 

He has in the first place—and it seems 
to me this is our time to recognize the 
fact—a very valuable staff, a staff that is 
devoted to the work of the Council and 
well acquainted with members of the 
staffs of other institutions and organiza- 
tions, just as Mr. Adams himself is. 

And then a second explanation, it 
seems to me, of how Dr. Adams can do 


E. McBRIDE 


so much for the colleges and universities 
of the country through this American 
Council is his skill in allocating a good 
deal of the work to representatives of 
the members of the Council. Many of 
you serve, have served, and are going 
to serve this year on commissions and 
committees of the Council, and it is 
through those committees and commis- 
sions that we get as much accomplished 
as we do. 

It is important work in which we 
have joined together. This Annual 
Meeting certainly shows the importance 
of the work that lies immediate ly before 
us, and the series of meetings, large and 
small, that we will have in the course 
of the next year will show, I think, that 
we have just as large tasks before us 
as were indicated in the main speeches 
of the first session, as well as in the six 
summaries of the section discussions. In 
turning over the chairmanship to 
Chancellor Franklin D. Murphy, I want 
to express appreciation to Dr. Adams 
and to the two groups through which 
the Council works—the staff and the 
representatives of the members who un- 
dertake the many and critical jobs 
signed to them by Mr. Adams. 


as- 
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A Tribute to Samuel Paul Capen 


EDWARD C, ELLIOTT 


HE ANNALS of the American Council on Education would be 
TP emnently incomplete did not the proceedings of this Thirty- 
ninth Annual Meeting include appropriate and feeling reference to 
the closing of the life career on June 22, 1956, in Buffalo, New York, 
of Dr. Samuel Paul Capen, its first director, from 1919 to 1922. 

During the twenty-eight years following 1922 Dr. Capen served 
with notable and dyn: mic success as chancellor of the University of 
Buffalo until 1950 when he became chancellor emeritus. Through- 
out this long period he continued to give a full tithe of efficient 
services for the advancement of the causes of the Council. 


By heritage; by thorough intellectual preparation in leading insti- 
tutions of learning of the United States and Europe; by quality of 
mind and personality; by innate character and integrity; by tested 
and successful apprenticeship in the fine art of teaching; by varied 
experience in the constructive leadership of country-wide educa- 
tional and social enterprises; and, above all, by his clear vision of 
things to come, Dr. Capen was a “natural” for the courageous accept- 
ance of the challenge presented in the conception of the American 
Council on Education in 1918. The activating nucleus of this con- 
ception was the creation of an agency to bring about common under- 
standing and cooperative effort, especially by the institutions of 
higher and professional education, for rendering the most effective 
service to the national well-being. 

As temporary chairman of the Council when first organized, as 
its pioneering first director, and as chairman of the influential and 
critically important Problems and Plans in Education Committee 
(1930-41), he ever gave proof of his farseeing, dependable, and 
diplomatic leadership of men and ideas. Those members of the 
Council who are privileged to review the now nearly four decades 
of the developme - and accomplishments of the Council are dis- 
posed to regard Dr. Capen as its chief designing architect. Through 
the years ‘est served valiantly in the dual capacity of a chief of staff 
and a worker in the ranks. His entire career was a vital demon- 
stration of the meaning of education, as expressed by the late George 
Herbert Palmer, “to be able to do what you have never done before.” 

Being a man of marked modesty, Dr. Capen would have dis- 
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claimed any credit for his personal contribution to the strength and 
scope of the Council as it now exists. Yet, the records of the Coun- 
cil, published and unpublished, contain a treasure trove of his 
thoughts and labors in the laying of the secure foundations upon 
which his successors (Charles Riborg Mann, George Frederick 
Zook, and Arthur Stanton Adams) as director or president have 
been able to erect that structure the world today recognizes and 
acclaims as the American Council on Education. 


Would that the Council were to establish its own Hall of Fame 
to bear continuous testimony in tribute to those whose lives had 
been dedicated to the promotion of American higher institutions as 


a unified force for the betterment of education for the leadership 
of free men in a democracy. Samuel P. Capen would certainly 
have a place in such a Hall. We remember him as a scholar, as a 
gentleman, and as a civilized man. Most of all, we remember him 
as a friend with whom it was a delight to work, to dream, and to do. 
May the memory of this leader—one of mysterious might—not fade 
with us or the Council. 





The President's Annual Report 


OCTOBER 12, 


1956 


I. Educational Problems Need Thoughtful Solutions 


I HAVE tried to present to you each 
year in my Annual Re port a discus- 
sion of some basic value in the Council's 
work or some fundamental principle of 
Council operation that seems especially 
timely. This year I propose to speak 
of the persistent ¢ efforts of all Council 
agencies to gather all possible relevant 
facts and worthwhile opinions and to 
study them thoroughly before issuing 
policy recommendations or embarking 
on other courses of action. As I re porte dd 
at the Council's Annual Meeting just a 
year ago, public concern about educa- 
tion is everywhere manifest. The call 
today is for thoughtful solutions to the 
problems which are generally recog- 
nized. 

There may be times when dramatic 
exaggeration is justified for the sake of 
shocking people into wakefulness. If 
so, such a time for us in education is 
past. There may also be times when 
speedy action must take precede nce 
over careful considerations. Such oc- 
casions, for us, are fortunately few. We 
who represent the Council have been 
operating, and shall continue to operate, 
on the principle that it is less important 
to be first in line than to be in the right 
line. We cannot afford to place our- 
selves in the position of the rabid base- 
ball fan who is reported to have waited 
in line all night to purchase World's 
Series tickets and to have wound up 
with a cracker and a free bow] of soup. 

The attitude I have been describing 
is certainly not confined to education. 
Although there has been no great ad- 
vertisement of it, I am ve ry muc h struck 
by the fact that in many activities of our 
society there has been a decided effort 


on the part of our people to reassess the 
facts relating to a particular activity in 
the endeavor to make sure that the plans 
for the future are based on solid evi- 
dence. This has been demonstrated in 
business where questions have been 
raised with respect to how much steel- 
producing capacity the country should 
have, with respect to transportation re- 
garding the roles of several kinds of 
public carriers, and in communication 
with respect to the best use to be made 
of radio and television channels. 

But no sector of our society has been 
more concerned with this process of re- 
appraisal than education, as witness the 
number of self-studies which have been 
made by the various colleges and uni- 
versities, the interest of the White House 
Conference on Education in the broad 
public problems of elementary and sec 
ondary education, and the creation of 
the President's Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School, which has 
as its mission precisely this same objec- 
tive of getting at the facts to see what 
our country ought to do about education 
at the higher levels. 

The work of the American Council 
on Education has always been addressed 
to this purpose; yet in tune with the 
times, emphasis on such activities dur- 
ing the past year has been conspicuous 
Let me detail some of these activities. 
The Committee on Relationships of 
Higher Education to the Federal Gov- 
ernment has as usual been concerned 
with a great number of problems relat- 
ing to proposed legislation and to en- 
couraging mutual understanding be- 
tween the departments of government 
and the colleges and universities of the 
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country. In three of its activities, the 
committee has recognized the pressing 
need for a more complete body of et 
ual information than was available, 
order to come to judgments as to the 
positions it should take. 

The first of these had to do with na- 
tional scholarship policy. Public inter- 
est in this subject has been growing for 
several years, The critical need for in- 
creased supplies of trained men and 
women in almost every walk of life, the 
rising cost of higher education, and the 
imminent termination of veterans’ bene- 
fits have combined to focus attention on 
the problem. Two years ago the Com- 
mittee on Re ‘lationships created a sub- 
committee to prepare polic y recommen- 
dations. The subcommittee, after pre- 
liminary study, reported that it could 
not proceed until a comprehensive sur- 
vey had been made of existing data and 
informed opinions on the issues in- 
volved. 

As a result a proposal was made for 
the financial support of just such a study 
and through the generosity of the Car- 
negie Corporation a grant was made for 
this purpose. It is to be noted especially 
that this study was aimed at gathering 
the facts about schol: urship policy and 
was not an effort to select evidence to 
support a preconceived program. The 
study was carried on by Dr. Elmer D. 
West, formerly Deputy Director for Re- 

arch and Administration of the Ameri- 
Research. Dr. West 
made a careful and thorough search of 
all available information relating to 
scholarships, and in the spring of 1956 
the report Background for a National 
Scholarship Policy was published. This 
document cites in its bibliography some 
347 items; it gives a truly compre ‘hensive 
review of informed opinion in the 
United States on the subject. On the 
basis of the information made available 
by this report the Committee on Rela- 
tionships’ Subcommittee on National 


can Institute for 


Scholarship Policy has formulated its 
recommendations on what should be 
done, and the report has been available 
for discussion at this meeting. Further 
discussion by the full Committee on Re- 
lationships and perhaps other steps will 
be taken before a final policy statement 
is approved. 

A second example of this same ap- 
proach is given by the long-time in- 
terest of colleges and universities hav- 
ing ROTC units of the various services 
in obtaining assistance from the Fed- 
eral Government in providing facilities 
for ROTC instruction. This issue has 
been an important one to those con- 
cerned for more than ten years, and 
efforts have been made on a number of 
occasions to present a case for such sup- 
port to the Congress. In the Depart- 
ment of Defense, such policy questions 
are the concern of the Reserve Forces 

Policy Board, which has as an vee 
an ROTC Advisory Panel made up of 
represe ntatives of the services and of in- 
terested educational organizations. The 
need was expressed by this panel last 
winter for more comple te information 
on the need for, and probable effects of, 
legislation authorizing federal grants for 
this purpose. 

At the request of four constituent or- 
ganizations represented on the panel, 
the Council undertook survey to as- 
certain the facts. The survey was com- 
pleted in the spring of 1956 and the re- 
sults were transmitted to the ROTC Ad- 
visory Panel and its parent organization, 
the Reserve Forces Policy Board, as well 
as to the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Manpower, Personnel and Reserve, 
who is the cognizant administrative offi- 
cial for ROTC affairs. Although it was 
thought that the Department of Defense 
itself would offer legislation to provide 
for the support contemplated, other 
pressing matters interfered and the leg- 
islation was not proposed. With the 


facts now hand, however, it may be 
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confidently expected that the questions 
will be given attention in the next ses- 
sion of the Congress. 

The third illustration has to do with 
the College Housing Loan Program, 
which has already made a substantial 
and useful contribution in the provision 
of more adequate housing facilities in 
colleges and universities across the coun- 
try. In the course of the hearings for 
the proposed amendments to the stat- 
ute governing this program before con- 
gressional committees, in the spring of 
1956, it was indicated that there was a 
conspicuous lack of definite information 
as to the means by which college hous- 
ing had been financed in the past. 

‘Questions of interest rate, amortiza- 
tion periods, and capital funds required 
all hinged for their answers on what 
colleges were able to do and had been 
able to do in the past in providing hous- 
ing for the students and faculty. But 
the facts about these questions were 
inadequate, and so on the recommen- 
dation of the Committee on Relation- 
ships a study was initiated early in the 
past summer with the financial support 
of the Carnegie Corporation and under 
the direction of Dean Arthur M. 
Weimer, Indiana University, to obtain 
these facts. The study is now virtually 
completed, and it is expected that the 
report of the study will be available 
shortly. The Banking and Currency 
Committees of both Houses of Congress 
have formally expressed their interest 
in this study as a basis for future legis- 
lative action. 

To move on to another sphere of 
activity, the Council has long been in- 
terested in teacher education 
college-secondary school relationships. 
Through the activities of the Council on 
Cooperation in Teacher Education, an 
adjunct of the Council, efforts have been 
made for some time to provide a means 
of better exchange of information about 
teacher preparation between the high 


and in 


schools and the colleges. The former 
chairman of the Council on Cooperation 
in Teacher Education, Dr. Walter E. 
Hager, gave leadership to an effort to 
bring representatives of the scholarly 
societies into discussions of the Council 
on Cooperation in Teacher Education, 
and the results of these joint sessions re- 
vealed that much good could come from 
candid exchange of 
opinion. 


and 
The Council on Cooperation 
in Teacher Education has continued and 
extended these efforts under its present 
chairman, Dean Francis Keppel of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education, 
and within the past three weeks con- 
ducted a conference at Princeton, New 
Jersey, which brought out facts in the 
growing cooperative relationships be- 
tween the high schools and colleges 
which many who attended said had come 
to their attention for the first time. 

I believe that we can all agree that the 
essential feature of American education 
at all levels is its concern for the develop 
ment of the individual to the utmost of 
his ci apacity. It seems to me to follow, 
then, that in order to give full force to 
our convictions, we must do everything 
possible to assist in the articulation be 
tween school and college, between junior 
college and senior college 


information 


, and between 
senior college and graduate school. Any 
gaps in our mutual understandings be 
tween these various types of education 
should be filled in order that the student 
himself may not be confronted by arti 
ficial barriers which impede his educa 
tional progress. Surely the most effec 
tive way of building this mutual under 
sti nding is to provide for eas y and com 
plete exchange of information about ob 
jectives and procedures. This the 
cil on Cooperation in Teac her Education 
is endeavoring to do. that its 
efforts in this direction have already 
been highly useful and are likely to be 
more so in the future. 

Yet another example of activities of 


Coun 


I believe 
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the Council in seeking to assist in eve 
possible way to bring out the facts and 
thus to provide the basis for informed 
judgment has been its close liaison with 
the President’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School. When the 
establishment of this Committee was an- 
nounced by President Eisenhower, the 
Council immediately offered its help to 
Secretary Folsom and to the then Com- 
missioner of Educ vation, Dr. 
Brownell. 


Samuel 
Plans were made immediately for a 
Constituent Member Organization Meet- 
ing aimed to bring together all of the 
views which might be helpful to the 
President's Committee in undertaking 
its important work. Unfortunately, the 
members of the Committee were not ap- 
pointed in sufficient time to permit them 
to attend this meeting as it had been 
hoped would be possible. However, the 
deliberations of the meeting were pub- 
lished and were made available to the 
members of the President’s Committee, 
together with a substantial amount of 
the Council's published material relat- 
ing to pertinent issues. The Council also 
made available the part-time services of 
a member of its staff, Dr. Nicholas C. 
Brown, in order to help the President's 
Committee get its work under way. The 
objective of all of these efforts was to 
supply continuing factual information of 
sufficient scope to give the Committee a 
firm basis of understanding of the back- 
ground of the issues with which it had 
to deal. It is a matter of real satisfac- 
tion to the Council that the chairman 
of the President's Committee, Mr. Dev- 
ereux Josephs, has expressed his judg- 
ment that our efforts to help have been 
useful, and I take pleasure in quoting 
from a recent letter he has written to me. 


This is just a note to say thanks again for 
all the assistance which you are giving to 
The President's Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School. It is of great help 
to the Committee to have the copy of The 
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Strength To Meet Our National Need, the 
job you did with us in mind. 
I am also conscious of the he iP 


you have 
given us in staffing and counsel 


ing. 
Another development which offers im- 
mense potential opportunity to further 
more complete understanding between 
higher education and the society it 
serves is the national advertising cam- 
paign which has been approved by the 
National Advertising Council. The Coun- 
cil for Financial Aid to Education was 
instrumental in presenting the need for 
such a campaign and was the host at a 
meeting in New York City last summer 
at which the preliminary outlines of the 
campaign were drawn. Through our 
work of the past years and currently, we 
are in a position to offer substantial fac- 
tual information to the Advertising 
Council task force, and I am happy to 
report that this offer has been accepted 
with alacrity. The role of the American 
Council on Education here, as else- 
where, is its traditional one of lending 
its efforts and resources to the support 
of enterprises of its constituent organi- 
zations and _ institutions, 
wherever it can. 


whenever and 


The American Council's own projects 
are undertaken only when a new effort 
is needed for which the Council seems 
to be the sole agency suitably consti- 
tuted for the assignment. There are a 
number of such new efforts in process 
or in immediate prospect. 

Discussions and negotiations between 
the Council and the American Dental 
Association have been under way for 
some years looking to the conduct by 
the Council of a survey of dentistry in 
all of its aspects—de ntal education, 
dental health, dental research, and den- 
tal practice. Financial support for the 
survey in the amount of $400,000 is in 
sight, and President Virgil M. Hancher 
of the State University of lowa has been 
appointed chairman of the commission 
which will be responsible for the con- 
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duct of the study. It is planned to ap- 

xint the members of the commission 
and staff and to have the project under 
way early in 1957. 

One important purpose of this survey 
is well stated by President Hancher, who 
has expressed the hope that the com- 
mission may 


do enough work on the question of inject- 
ing broadly educational materials into the 
profession: il subje ct-matter courses to create 
a quite different type of education in this 
country—one which would be no less pro- 
fessional in technical skill of its graduates 
but one which would produce better citi- 
zens and more broadly trained people be- 
cause they actually more about the 
sciences and the arts which go into the 
applications in which they expect to become 
expert. 


know 


It is clear that the survey, addressed as 
it is to ascertaining the facts about den- 
tistry in all of its phases, is likely to have 
import: int implications for other types 
of graduate professional education. 
Two other new projects are of interest 
which have not yet been crystallized 
into plans for specific operations. The 
first relates to the growing need for more 
complete information about the 
types of international 
grams. The Institute of International 
‘Education already does an admirable 
piece of work in reporting the individ- 
uals involved in international educa- 
tional programs and the places where 
they are doing their studies. There is 
another aspect, however, of the rapidly 
growing developments in this area on 
which information is not available. This 
has to do with the variety of interna- 
tional education programs, cultural and 
technical, of the United States Govern- 
ment and of private American institu- 
tions, agencies, foundations, and 
merous other service organizations. 
In order that all of these enterprises 
may operate with knowledgeable co- 
ordination, it seems clear that it would 


various 


exchange pro- 
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be useful to have information available 
about existing programs, their type, 
pose, location, the institutions involved 
in them, the nature and probable dura- 
tion of their financial support, and the 
numbers of individuals involved in terms 
of their professional fields. Similar in- 
formation on these points would also be 
of great usefulness in reference to po- 
tential new programs or expansion of 
existing programs. Finally, there would 
seem to be much value in having infor- 
mation generally available on interna- 
tional education program needs abroad 
in respect to country, type, objective, 
personnel, and financing. 

The Council’s Commission on Educa- 
tion and International Affairs has con- 
cerned itself with these matters and 
plans to make inquiry of the Council 
membership concerning the ways in 
which an information center on interna- 
tional education be 
established to be useful- 
ness. 


programs 


of 


might 
maximum 


The second activity in prospect is con- 
cerned with the relations of higher edu- 
cation and industry. It is 
generally known that a number of 
ganizations have been doing extremely 
effective work in this area, and, as I have 
indicated above, it is not our desire to 
set up a competing project when satis- 
factory results are being achieved by 
one or more of the Council's constituent 
members. However, it appears here that 
there is need for giving attention to the 
development of greater mutual under- 
standing between higher education and 
business and industry. This understand- 
ing is not conceived to be one based on 
solicitation of financial support, impor- 
tant though that is, but rather on the 
need for those in business and industry 
to appreciate more fully the philosophy 
and procedures of colleges and univer- 
sities and conversely on the need for 
those in higher education to understand 
more fully the needs, procedures, and 


to business 
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interests of business and industrial en- 
terprises. 

In order to explore this matter, a meet- 
ing was held at the Council some time 
ago to which were invited representa- 
tives of all organizations known to have 
in this matter. Out of this 


meeting came the conclusion that more 


an interest 


information was needed concerning what 
is now going on, and the Council has 
undertaken to the On 
the basis of these facts when they have 
been obtained, the program for a Com- 
mittee on Higher Education in Relation 
to Business and Industry will be de- 
veloped. ’ 

I have saved till the last a discussion 
of our new Office of Statistical Informa- 
tion and Research, because this agency 
will in the future supply strength to all 
Council 


ascertain facts. 


and 
projects that share a policy-making func 
tion. The committee to guide the opera 
tions of this office, made possible by a 


commissions, committees, 


generous grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, has been appointed and will 
hold its first meeting next week under 
the chairmanship of President Frederick 
L.. Hovde of Purdue University. We 
hope to have a staff on duty shortly 
thereafter. 

The purpose of this office is not to 
gather more statistics, but rather to seek 
to coordinate existing statistical activi- 
ties and thus to decrease the number of 
questionnaires that come to college ex- 
ecutives’ desks. It will also attempt to 
make available, in easily usable forms, 
statistical various 
sources that has a direct bearing on 
policy decisions facing educational in- 
stitutions, educational organizations, and 
other whose actions affect 
We shall all know 


better what to do when we have ac- 


information from 


agencies 
higher education. 


curate and adequate information on 
which to base our judgments. 


Il. Administrative Developments 


Membership 


The over-all membership of the Coun- 
cil between October 1955 and October 
1956 shows an increase of ten, to a total 
of 1,115 members. During the year, two 
organizations became constituent mem 
bers 


transfer from 


Three 
came associate members of the Council 
during the year. In the 


transfer of one associate member to con 


one on a associate 


membership organizations be 


addition to 


stituent associate 


membership, two 
members submitted their resignations. 
Twenty new , 
added; 12 members with 


drew, primarily for financial reasons. 


institutional members were 
institutional 


As a result, the number of constituent 


members was increased by two; 


ciate membership remained the same; 
institutional membership had a total in- 


aSSO 


crease of eight. The total Council mem- 
bership on October 10, 1956, follows: 
constituent members, 79; associate mem- 
vers, 64; institutional members 972: 
total, 1,115. Changes in the Council 
membership are shown in the chart on 
page 27, 

The organizations and __ institutions 
listed below were admitted to member 
ship in the Council between October 
1955 and October 1956: 


Constituent Members 


American College Public 


ciation 


Relations Asso- 


(transfer from associate 


mem 
bership) 


National Commission on Accrediting 


Associate Members 


American Jewish Committee, 
City 


New York 
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i918 1923 1928 1933 


American Economic Foundation, New 
York City 
Council for the Advancement of Small 
Colleges, Washington, D.C. 
Institutional Members 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
Anna Maria College, Paxton, Massa 
chusetts 
Athens College, Athens, Alabama 
Chapman College, Orange, California® 
Hebrew Teachers College, Brookline, 
Massachusetts 
King’s College, Wilkes-Barre, Penn 
sylvania 
Long Island University, Brooklyn, New 
York ' 
Marian College, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Morgan State College, Baltimore 
Maryland 
Rosary Hill ollege, Buffalo, New York 
San Diego College for Women, San 
Diego, California 
St. Mary College, Xavier, Kansas® 
West Virginia Institute of Technology, 
Montgomery, West Virginia 


* Renewal of a previously held member ship 


1938 1943 1948 
eB Organizations—Constituent and Associate Members 


Fe Institutional Members 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
Hartt College of Music, Hartford, Con 


necticut 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
Philadelphia Technical Institute, Phil 
ade Iphia, Pennsylvania 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Daniel Payne College, Birmingham, 
Alabama 
Edward Waters College, ac ksonville, 
Florida 
SPECIALIZED INSTITUTIONAL MEMBER 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re 
seare h 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, BUSINESS OR 
INDUSTRIAL CONCERN 
Education Section, Publi telations 
Department Standard Oil ¢ ompany 
of California 
STATE EDUCATION AGENCY 


North Carolina Board of Higher Edu 
cation 

Connecticut State De partment of Edu 
cation 
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Finances 


For all of its operations, including 
general, publications, building, central 
services, and projects, the Council spent 
$1,898,892.57 in the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1955. 

Receipts in the General Fund for 
the central functions of the Council 
amounted to $277,150.37 and exceeded 
disbursements by $27,777.93; 62.6 per- 
cent of this income was from member- 
ship dues, 32.4 percent was from the re- 
imbursement for services, and 5 » percent 
was from interest on investments. 

Operation of the Council building 
during 1955 resulted in a net income of 
$21,582.03, before mortgage curtailment, 
interest payments, and capital expendi- 
tures. 


AMERICAN DENTAL 
$120,000 


ASSOCIATION 
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The Publications Division had receipts 
of $149,187.28 and disbursements of 
$192,023.90. 

Receipts in the Central Services Di- 
vision in 1955 amounted to $73,509.98. 
This amount was. $5,080.95 over dis- 
bursements. 

The auditor's report of the Council's 
complete financial status for the fiscal 
year 1955 was published in the April 
1956 issue of the EpucaTionaL Recor. 


List of Grants 


During the period October 1, 1955, to 
September 30, 1956, grants for special 
projects amounting to $2,149,478.10 have 
been made to the Council by educational 
foundations, agencies of the United 
States Government, and other groups, 
as follows: 


Grant to assist in the conduct of a broad survey of trends, problems, and 


needs of dental education, dental research, dental public health, and 


dental practice in the United States. 


$60,000 each year. 
CaLxkins FOUNDATION 


$5,000 


W. B. 


For a two-year period, payable 


Contribution toward the expenses of the Committee for the Study of 


Character Development in Education. 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF New YORK 


$375,000 


$10,000 
$5,883 


Grant for support of an Office 
payable $75,000 annually for five years beginning July 1, 
Grant for support of a survey on college housing. 

Grant for the expenses of a ‘conference on the preparation of secondary 


of Statistical Information and Research, 
1956. 


school teachers sponsored by the Council on Cooperation in Teacher 


Education. 
DANFORTH FOUNDATION 


$5,000 
FUND FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 


$6,800 


EDUCATION 


for support of a conference on religion and education in the spring of 1957. 


for support of a conference on the college teaching crisis sponsored by 


the Committee on College Teaching, held January 19 and 20, 1956. 


Tue Forp FouNDATION 
$12,000 
$1,000 
$140,000 

on Educational 


for support of the Committee on Television for the period of one year. 
to provide funds for a special conference of the Committee on Television. 
to support the functions of the Washington Office of the Joint Council 
Television which are 


» designed to protect the television 


channels reserved for educational broadcasting. For the period January |] 


through December 31, 


1956. 
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Tue Grant FounDATION 


$4,000 to provide funds for the preparation and publication of a Handbook on 
Measurement and Evaluation, an outgrowth of the publication Educa- 
tional Measurement published by the American Council on Education in 
1951. 
Tue Epwarp W. Hazen FounpDATION 


$7,720 for support of a conference on religion and education in the spring of 1957. 
$2,000 for preparation and publication of a booklet on student participation in 
higher education. 


W. K. Keiitocc FounpDATION 


$250,000 Grant to assist in the conduct of a broad survey of trends, problems, and 
needs of dental education, dental research, dental public health, and 
dental practice in the United States. For a two-year period, payable 
$125,000 each year. 
Oxtp Dominion Founpation, INc. 


$14,310 to provide funds to the Joint Council on Educational Television to con- 
tinue services re in-school telecasting. For the period January 1, 1956 to 
December 31, 1956. 
Unitep States ArnmMep Forces INSTITUTE 


$54,121 for continuation of Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences 
as an agency for maintaining liaison between the Office of Armed Forces 
Information and Education and civilian institutions and accrediting agen- 
cies, for the year July 1, 1956 to June 30, 1957, Contract DA-47-043-IE 
617. 
U.S. DeparTMENT OF Derense, Orrice or ARMED Forces INFORMATION 
AND EDUCATION 


$9,949.76 to publish pamphlet Conclusions and Recommendations on a Study of 
the General Educational Development Testing Program, and make 
delivery on or before November 1, 1956. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


$3,500 Additional grant-in-aid to enable the Council to assist the Department in 

the revision, preparation, and procurement of 26,000 copies of a hand 
book entitled Handbook for Travelers to the U.S.A. 

$17,500 Amendment to Contract SCC 23124, to enable the Council to assist the 
Department by providing services necessary to complete the program of 
bringing to the United States selected foreign leaders and specialists for 
program of travel, consultation, and observation which will bring them 
in contact with influential American leaders and representative organi- 
zations, under 1955 funds. 

$130,000 to provide funds for the furtherance of programs to promote understand 
ing among the peoples of the United States and peoples of other nations 
by bringing to the United States selected foreign leaders and specialists 
for program of travel, consultation and observation. For the period July 
15, 1955 through June 30, 1957. Contract SCC-23574. 

$274,845 Amendment to Contract SCC 23574, to provide necessary funds to enable 
the Council to assist the Department by providing services necessary to 
carry out the program of bringing to the United States selected foreign 
leaders and specialists for program of travel, consultation, and observa 
tion which will bring them in contact with influential American leaders 
and representative organizations, under 1956 funds. 
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$100,000 for the purpose of a program to bring to the United States selected 
foreign leaders and specialists for program of travel, consultation, and 
observation which will bring them in contact with influential American 
leaders and representative organizations, under 1957 funds. 

$175,000 to provide funds to enable the Council to continue the program of advice 
and aid to American-sponsored schools in the other American Republics. 
(Inter-American Schools Service.) For the period October 1, 1955 to 
September 30, 1956, Contract SCC 23545. 

$250,000 Grant-in-aid to continue the program of advice and aid to American- 
sponsored schools in the other American Republics. 

$160,900 Grant-in-aid to continue the program of orientation and related services 
for certain foreign grantees who will visit the United States to participate 
in educational exchange programs sponsored by the Department of State 
and the Department of the Army. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM INDIVIDUALS AND OTHER GROUPS 


Contributions for financial assistance to American-sponsored schools in Cuba: 
$ 100.00 John D. Brian, Havana, Cuba 
200.00 Jacques Coe, New York, N.Y. 
100.00 David M. Keiser, New York, N.Y. 
2000.00 The Keyes Foundation, Miami, Florida 
50.00 Lionel Krisel, Mariano, Cuba 
200.00 The Manheim Foundation, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
200.00 Eugene C. Moffatt, Mariano, Cuba 
100.00 E. B. Ogden, Jr., Havana, Cuba 
100.00 William A. Powe, Havana, Cuba 
100.00 William G. Ulah, Mariano, Cuba 


Contributions for financial assistance to American-sponsored schools in Mexico 
$ 150.00 Edward G. Carson, New York, N.Y. 
,000.00 Anderson Clayton & Co., Houston, Texas 
50.00 John |. Creeden, Monterrey, N.L., Mexico 
333.34 E. K. Goodrich, Jr., Mexico 
200.00 Robert D. Howard, Monterrey, N.L., Mexico 
500.00 John M. Johnson, Houston, Texas 
000.00 John H. Lumpkin, Mexico 
16.00 Clyde D. Marlatt, Jr., Cedar Grove, N.]. 
150.00 J. R. McGrath, Monterrey, N.L., Mexico 
100.00 Karl J. Mee, Monterrey, N.L., Mexico 
100.00 W. R. Montalvo, Monterrey, N.L., Mexico 
500.00 Vernon A. Moore, Cuernavaca, Morelas, Mexico 
100.00 Frederick C, Oechsner, Monterrey, N.L., Mexico 
3,000.00 Stanley F. Raezynski, McAllen, Texas 
1,000.00 Joe Sharp, Houston 2, Texas 
500.00 Alex A. Tosi, Monterrey, N.L., Mexico 
2000.00 Ethel T. Woods (Mrs.) Monterrey, N.L., Mexico 
1,000.00 James R. Woodul, Mexico 10, D.F. 
100.00 Clift W. Young, Monterrey, N.L., Mexico 


Staff assistant, left on November 30, 1955, to 

Mrs. Eunice C. Parker, who from the return to her home in Champaign, IlIli- 
inception of the Committee on Televi- nois. I am glad to announce that Mrs. 
sion had served as its administrative Parker is remaining in the field of edu- 
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cation and is serving, on a part-time 
basis, in the office of the president of 
the University of Illinois as research as- 
sociate. Mrs. Dorothy Smith, former 
administrative assistant for the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors, 
was appointed October 1, 1955, to suc- 
ceed Mrs. Parker. 

On February 13, 1956, Donald F. Bent, 
from the University of Maryland Gradu- 
ate School, joined the staff on a part- 
time basis as special assistant. Mr. Bent 
left on September 17, 1956, to accept a 
position with the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Public Health. 

Charles G. Dobbins became a staff 
associate on April 6, 1956. Mr. Dobbins 
has had experience in education as a 
member of the faculty of the University 
of Wisconsin and as assistant to the presi- 
dent of Alabama College, and in journal- 
ism as a newspaper editor and publisher 
in Montgomery, Alabama. 

Robert A. Crummel completed his 
one-year appointment as staff assistant 
on August 24, 1956, and accepted the 
position of assistant principal at Western 
Junior High School 
County, Maryland. 


in Montgomery 
Publications 


October 1955 and October 
1956 the Council published twelve books 
and a number of institutional pamphlets, 


Between 


periodicals, newsletters, and brochures 
for special committees or projects of the 
Council. 

The two most important publications 
were and Col- 
leges, seventh edition, American 
Junior Colleges, fourth edition. Miss 
Mary Irwin, editor of Council publica- 
tions, was the editor of American Uni- 


American Universities 


and 


versities and Colleges and supervised the 
compilation of both volumes. The de- 
velopment of higher education is re- 
flected in the size of American Univer- 
sities and Colleges through its seven edi- 


tions. In the first edition in 1928, 399 
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accredited institutions were described; 
in 1956, 969. At the request of the De- 
partment of State and the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency a reprint of Parts I and 
Il of the seventh edition of American 
Universities and Colleges titled Higher 
Education in the United States was made 
available for distribution to foreign hold- 
ers of educational grants and for distri- 
bution abroad. 

The Council published for the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace 
the first two volumes of a series of eight 
“Studies in Universities and World Af- 
fairs.” Howard Wilson was the author 
of American College Life as Education 
in World Outlook and Cora Du Bois of 
Foreign Students and Higher Educa- 
tion in the United States. The third 
book The University, the Citizen, and 
World Affairs by Cyril O. Houle and 
Charles A. Nelson is scheduled for pub- 
lication in November. 

A special subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Relationships of Higher Edu- 
cation to the Federal Government di 
rected the compilation and editing of 
Background for a National Scholarship 
Policy. 

Dennis A. Wrong prepared for the 
Canada-—United States Committee on 
Education American and Canadian View- 
points, a study of the national value- 
systems of the two countries. 

Conclusions and Recommendations on 
a Study of the General Educational De 
velopment Testing Program was pub 
lished for the Committee on Evaluation 
of the Tyler Fact-Finding Study, in a 
large edition. Copies were distributed 
to the high schools and colleges under 
a contract with the of 


Department 
Defense 


Conference Reports 

The Strength To Meet Our National 
Need: A Report to the President's Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the High 
School, was a statement growing out of 
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a conference of representatives of con- 
stituent members of the Council held 
March 20, 1956. 

Selection and Guidance of Gifted Stu- 
dents +" National Survival was a report 
of the Twentieth Educational Confer- 
ence sponsored by the Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau and the Council, held Oc- 
tober 27-28, 1955. 

Teaching by Closed-Circuit Television 
was the report of a conference sponsored 
jointly by the Council’s Committee on 


Television and the State University of 
lowa, February 26-28, 1956. 
Expanding Resources for College 
Teaching reported the Conference on 
College Teaching, January 19-20, 1956. 
University Projects Abroad was a pub- 
lication prepared from papers presented 
at the Conference on University Con- 
tracts Abroad, November 17-18, 1955. 


A complete list of the publications 
issued appears on pages 77-78. 


Ill. General Committees 


Problems and Policies Committee 


Members of the committee and of the 
Council staff, like his host of friends 
around the country, were profoundly 
shocked by the sudden death of Gordon 
K. Chalmers on May 8, 1956. Dr. Chal- 
mers had served as chairman of the 
committee October 1953. As the 
committee stated in a resolution, 


since 


Gordon Chalmers’ quality of mind and 
leadership have made a lasting impression 
upon all who have participated wtih him in 
meetings of this Committee. His influence 
has been a large and outstandingly valuable 
one. Through the Committee, that influence 
extended to Annual Meetings and other 
activities of the American Council on Edu- 
cation and on to organizations throughout 
the country. 


Dr. Chalmers was skillful in the chair, 
thoughtful in the development of 
agenda, and challenging in his contribu- 
tions to the discussion. 

I report with pleasure that President 
James R. Killian, Jr. of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, will succeed Dr. 
Chalmers as chairman of the committee. 

During the past year the Problems and 
Policies Committee continued its prac- 
tice of considering questions which in- 
volve fundamental issues of educational 
policy and relate to current and pros- 


pective problems in higher education. 
It gave major attention to objectives in, 
and problems of articulation of, the vari- 
ous levels of the educational system. 
The stakes which the individual student, 
society, and scholarship itself have in a 
well-articulated system have been con- 
sidered, as have problems and proce- 
dures in the transition from school to 
college, from two-year institutions to 
four-year institutions, and from under- 
graduate colleges to graduate and pro- 
fessional schools. In the course of these 
discussions special attention was given 
to the lessons which may be learned from 
a study of higher education systems in 
other countries. 

A subject which was discussed at the 
winter meeting of the committee had to 
do with the shared interests and the 
differing interests of public and private 
colleges and universities. In contrast to 
the tensions which have arisen from 
time to time between public and private 
institutions, members of the committee 
were of the opinion that at present we 
have a real opportunity to plan for the 
continuing development of higher edu- 

cation in this country on the basis of a 
realistic appraisal of the contributions 
of all the many types of higher educa- 
tional institutions. 
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Another subject before the committee 
had to do with the possibility that it 
would be useful at this time to produce 
a carefully reasoned statement of the 
freedoms and responsibilities of the aca- 
demic profession. This is a subject in 
which Gordon Chalmers, as well as other 
committee members, was keenly inter- 
ested personally. Discussion of the mat- 
ter at the last meeting served to empha- 
size the opportunities and responsibili- 
ties of educators helping their own 
faculties, students, and communities to 
think about and come to an understand- 
ing of the rights and responsibilities of 
the college or university as a unique in- 
stitution in a democracy. 

As in the past, the committee has in- 
vited the elected officers of the Council 
and the chairmen of the three program- 
planning commissions to meet with 
and to participate fully in its discus- 
sions. Upon occasion, special guests 
have also been invited to contribute to 
the discussion. Members of the com- 
mittee during the past year included: 

Gordon K. Chalmers, chairman; Wil- 
liam S. Carlson, John R. Cunningham, 
Harry D. Gideonse, Margaret L. Habein, 
Harlan H. Hatcher, James R. Killian, 
Jr, J. W. Maucker, Dr. Franklin D. 
Murphy, Rev. Robert J. Slavin, O.P., 
Hugh S. Taylor, Warren T. White; Kath- 
arine E. McBride and Arthur S. Adams, 
ex officio. 


Committee on Relationships of Higher 
Education to the Federal Government 


The Committee on Relationships of 
Higher Education to the Federal Gov- 
ernment held four meetings between the 
Council’s Annual Meetings of 1955 and 
1956. Several additional meetings were 
held by the Subcommittee To Consider 
a National Scholarship Policy and the 
Subcommittee on the College Housing 
Loan Program. Besides numerous legis- 
lative matters, the committee was con- 
cerned with problems involving several 
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agencies of the government 
and the establishment of liaison with the 
President's Committee on Education Be- 
yond the High School. 

National scholarship policy.—-There 
have signs for several years of 
growing congressional interest in some 
sort of financial aid to college students. 
During 1955, under the supervision of 
a subcommittee, Dr. Elmer D. West 
completed his study, which was pub- 
lished by the Council in the spring of 
1956 as Background for a National 
Scholarship Policy. Concluding from 
this study that a federal scholarship plan 
is nece ssary, the Subcommittee To Con- 
sider a National Schol: airship Policy, after 
several meetings in the spring and sum- 
mer, approved a preliminary statement 
setting forth the outline for such a plan. 
The statement was discussed at the 1956 
Annual Meeting before presentation to 
the full committee for action 

College Housing Loan Program.— 
Foes of the College Housing Loan Pro- 
gram, who have attempted to eliminate 
or curtail it by raising the interest rate, 
were unfortunately joined in the spring 
of 1956 by the Administration. It became 
clear, from statements made by various 
federal officials, that there was a serious 
lack of information as to the college 
housing problem and the role that the 
federal loan program was originally de- 
signed to play in solving it. 
quently the committee urged that a 
comprehensive, objective study of the 
problem be initiated as quickly as pos- 
sible. The study was undertaken by 
Dean Arthur M. Weimer of Indiana Uni- 
versity, with support from the ¢ 
Corporation of New York. The report 
will be published by the Council early 
in 1957. 

In the meantime, the cognizant com- 
mittees of both Houses of Congress 
agreed to retain the interest rate formula 
and to increase the total amount au- 
thorized for loans from $500 million to 


executive 


been 


Conse 


arnegie 
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$750 million. These provisions were in- 
cluded in the Housing Amendments of 
1956 and passed. 

Selective Service policies —The com- 
mittee expressed concern at proposed 
changes in Selective Service policies 
which would make it possible for sub- 
stantial numbers of young men, 
certain conditions 


under 
to exte nd deferments 
into virtual exemptions from military 
service. Re prese ntatives of the govern- 
ment who met with the committee stated 
frankly that since the total size of the 
Armed Forces has decreased and the 
manpower pool has increased, the Armed 
Forces are interested in securing the 
fitted for military service 
rather than in ensuring equi ality of mili- 
tary: liability. Members of the commit- 
tee expressed the judgment that if an- 
other emergency arises, and the public 
realizes that many young men have 
evaded military service altogether after 
initial deferment for college study, the 
entire college student deferment pro- 
gram may popular support. This 
contingency seemed so remote to the 
government representatives that the pro- 
posed changes were promulgated with- 
out amendment. 

ROTC facilities —At the suggestion of 
the ROTC Advisory Panel of the De- 
partment of Defense, a 


men best 


lose 


survey was 
planned by several educational organi 
zations to both facts and 
opinions relevant to the proposal that 
the armed services support improvement 
or expansion of ROTC facilities to the 
extent of 50 percent of the cost. The 
Committee on Relationships offered its 
and the questionnaire 
distributed and the results 
the Council staff. 
Copies of the report were sent to mem- 
bers of the Armed Services Committees 
of the and Senate, to officials of 
the Department of Defense, and to the 
educational No 


determine 


assistance, was 
eventually 


were analyzed by 


House 


institutions involved. 


action was taken by Congress on the 
leg -gislation. 

“Blue Book” research formula.—Early 
in 1956 the committee was informed 
that problems had arisen concerning the 
“Blue Book” formula, which had been 
successfully used for approximately ten 
years as a basis for computing the pay- 
ments to educational institutions for re- 
search supported by the Department of 
Defense. First, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral ruled that fixed rates, as provided 
under existing contracts, were illegal, and 
that in the future the Department of De- 
fense could negotiate only provisional 
rates. Second, special committee in 
the Department of Defense was con- 
sidering revision or possible abandon- 
ment of the “Blue Book” formula. Work- 
ing closely with the Standing Committee 
on Government Relations of the National 
Federation of College and University 
Business Officers Associations, the Com- 
mittee on Relationships issued a state- 
ment to member institutions, authorized 
staff conferences with appropriate gov- 
ernment officials, and requested the ap- 
pointment of a Special Committee on 
Sponsored Research to assist in solving 
the problems. The new committee was 
subsequently appointed and has been 
keeping in touch with developments. 

Federal grants for medical and dental 
research and education.—At its meeting 
on February 10, the Committee on Rela- 
tionships heard presentations by Secre- 
tary Marion B. eee of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
on several subjects, one of which was 
the Administration program for assistance 
to medical and dental schools. Secre- 
tary Folsom said it had been determined 
that the factors limiting a needed expan- 
sion of medical and dental research are 
research facilities and trained man- 
power. The program which he advo- 
cated was designed to help medical and 
dental schools meet these needs. The 
committee approved the program, which 
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was accepted only in part by C vongress. 
Cooperation w ith the President’s Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the High 
School.—At the same meeting in Febru- 
ary, Secretary Folsom described the ob- 
jectives of the proposed Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School. He 
gave his approval at that time to the 
proposal that the Council should hold 
a constituent member meeting (subse- 
quently held on March 19 and 20) to 
clarify issues of importance to the Presi- 
dent’s Committee. At the meeting on 
June 15, three representatives of the 
President’s Committee were present to 
discuss the proposed program and the 
need for appropriations. The Committee 
on Relationships endorsed the program 
as presented and agreed to support the 
request for appropriations. 
Miscellaneous matters —The Commit- 
tee on Relationships took action on 


numerous other matters during the year, 
including the request for increased funds 
by the U.S. Office of Education, aca- 
demic credit for television courses under 
P.L. 550, a federal scholarship program 
for children of deceased veterans, the 
revised graduate deferment program, 
and several minor legislative items. 
President J. L. Morrill of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota ended his service as 
member and chairman of the committee 
in December 1955. He had served long 
and well, during a period when the com- 
mittee had been called upon to resolve 
a number of serious and controversial 
issues. He was succeeded as chairman 
by President Henry T. Heald of New 
York University, who in turn resigned in 
September when he was about to assume 
the presidency of the Ford Foundation. 
The new chairman is President T. Keith 


Glennan of Case Institute of Technology. 


[V. Conclusion 


I give my assurance, as I have done 
before, that everything the Council un- 
dert: ake *s is deliberately designed to 
benefit the Council membe ‘rship. And 
I emphasize, as I have also done before, 
that no Council undertaking could be 


successful without the devoted efforts 


of literally hundreds of men and women 
who generously give their time, their 
efforts, and what ought to be their sacred 
leisure to challenging enterprises for the 
benefit of all. In a very real and vital 
sense, they are the Council. 

Artruur S. ADAMS 
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[Some reports, 


ects 


as indicated, were submitted by representatives of committee 
Those unsigned were prepared by appropriate members of the Council staff.] 


; or proj- 


I. General Council Operations 


Committee on Taxation and Fiscal 

Reporting to the Federal Government 
During the past year the 

on Taxation 


Committee 
itself with 
a number of issues and problems on 
taxation and education. At its meeting 
in February 1956, particular attention 
was given to excise taxes and charitable 


has concerned 


contributions. 

The committee went on record in favor 
of the exemption of excise taxes for all 
nonprofit educational institutions. The 
chairman of the wrote to 
members of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means stating the position 
taken by the Council's committee and 
urging that necessary legislation be en- 
acted to equalize treatment, under the 
excise tax laws, of publicly and privately 
supported educational institutions. Us- 
ing information from a survey made by 
the National Federation of College and 
University Business Officers Associations, 
the committee 


committee 


also compiled reports 
which used by the staff of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation in studying details of the pro 
posal and the 
Treasury. 


were 


estimating the cost to 


Because of the 
and universities 
not to 
whereby 


feeling that colleges 
have a_ responsibility 
involved in schemes 
a donor of a charitable con- 
tribution uses an institution to yield a 
greater tax benefit for himself than the 
statute intends, the committee is de- 
veloping for publication and distribu- 
tion a report intended to alert college 
and university officials to these schemes. 


become 
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Advisory Committee on Publications 
Policy 

The Advisory Committee on Publica- 
tions Policy has approved and sent on 
to the Executive Committee a proposal 
requesting that funds be sought for a 
second edition of Universities of the 
World Outside U.S.A. The action was 
taken by mail. 
meeting. 


No occasion arose for a 


Pacific Coast Committee 


The Pacific Coast Committee has been 
engaged in two areas of activity during 
the past year. Following the committee 
meeting at San Francisco State College 
on November 10, 1955, a two-day con- 
ference on the theme “Higher Education 
and Its Publics: Supports and Controls” 
was held in San Francisco on November 
11 and 12. This meeting was jointly 
sponsored by the Western College Asso- 
ciation and the American Council on 
Education in connection with the cen- 
tennial of the University of San Fran- 
cisco. 

The proposal for a study . general 
education practices in the California 
junior colleges, originated by the Com- 
mittee on General Education of the 
California Junior College Association, 
was revised by a subcommittee of the 
association and of the Pacific Coast 
Committee. This proposal has been ap- 
proved for sponsorship by the American 
Council on Education. As submitted, 
the proposal calls for a survey among 
the junior colleges of teaching practices 
in the fields of the English language and 
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life sciences and is to result in written 
reports describing some of these prac- 
tices in each field. Continuing, but to 
date unsuccessful, efforts have been 
made to obtain the necessary financial 
support for this study. 

As the general representative of the 


II. Instruction 


Commission on Instruction and 
Evaluation 


Two meetings of the commission were 
held during the past year, one in De- 
cember 1955 at the University of Michi- 
gan, the second in early April 1956 at 
the Center for Advanced Study 
Behavioral Sciences in Palo Alto, 
fornia. 


in the 
Cali- 


The commission has continued its dis- 
cussions of a number of problems of in- 
siruction with the of deter- 
whether projects of 

survey, or service which the 
should recommend to the 
Committee for action by the 
A continuing interest of the 
commission has had to do with the rela 
tionships of general and specialized edu- 
cation. At the Ann Arbor meeting, con- 
sideration of this subject was led by Dr. 
George A. Gullette, director of the 
Humanistic-Social Research Project of 
the American Society for Engineering 
Education; Professor Charles C. Fries, a 
member of the commission who has pro- 
posed that general education objectives 
be pursued through a “sound speciali- 
zation”; and Dean Lawrence A. Cham- 
berlain of Columbia College who has 
been undertaking a study of general 
education developments. 

The Ann Arbor meeting also provided 
opportunity for a joint meeting with the 
Commission on Student Personnel. 
Members of the two commissions dis- 
cussed the interrelationships and respon- 


objective 


mining there 


are 
research. 
commission 
Executive 
Council. 
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American Council on Education in the 
Western area, the Pacific Coast Com- 
mittee has continued to keep educational 
organizations and associations in closer 
contact with the activities and policies 
of the American Council on Education. 

—J. Paut Leonarp, Chairman 


and Evaluation 


sibilities of teachers, student personnel 
workers, and the general administration 
in providing appropriate educational op- 
portunities for outstandingly qualified 
students. Members of the commissions 
also reviewed a draft of a proposed joint 
statement of educational objectives as 
related to the individual student. 
Other subjects of discussion have had 
to do with academic administrative prob- 
lems. The commission 
consideration of whether, 


its 
task of 
allocating faculty time among teaching, 
research, and other activities, there are 
problems which should be of concern to 
the Council. It concluded after an ex- 
tended review of the matter that action 
by the not be timely. 
The commission may give further con- 
sideration to the subject following com- 
pletion of the California~Big Ten Study. 
The problems involved appear, however, 
to be of principal concern to the larger 
state universities, and it was the com- 
mission’s conclusion that other agencies 
will be giving attention to the 


continued 
in the 


Council would 


matter. 

Another subject of continued inquiry 
has been the relationships of top admin- 
istration and of the faculty. Consensus 
of the commission has been that a kind 
of cold war exists on many campuses, 
that this condition complicates the ef 
fective performance of the central tasks 
the institution, and that the 
tion is not an inevitable 
meeting the 


of condi- 


At its last 
commission decided to in- 
vite a number of persons to meet with 


one. 
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it for an intensive probing of the subject. 
Among those it plans to involve in the 
discussion are a person with experience 
in industrial relations, a public admin- 
istrator, a behavioral scientist, someone 
knowledgeable on the history of faculty 
participation in the government of higher 
education. Such a meeting would be the 
basis for determination by the commis- 
sion of the specific activities, if 
which it would propose for 
action by the Council. 

The principal function of the 
meeting of the commission was to re- 
view critically its activities during its 
initial three years and to make plans for 
the future. T. R. McConnell, Russell M. 
Harold W. Stoke respec- 
tively reviewed the basic objectives and 
concerns of the commission at the 
of its establishment, the 
sues which it 
of the 
Consensus 


any, 
further 


April 


Cooper, and 
time 
ideas 
has considered, 


and is- 
and the 
nature meetings which have been 
held. reached that it 
would be profitable for the commission 
to proceed more intensively with the 
analysis of selected subjects, and that 
those subjects should be chosen on the 
basis of a deliberate consideration of the 
content of the field of 
evaluation. 


was 


instruction and 


In response to repeated requests of 
T. R. McConnell to be relieved of the 
chairmanship after three years service, 
his resignation was acce pte ‘d. Dr. Ralph 
W. Tyler has succeeded him in the 
chair. McConnell will’ con- 
as a member of the commission. 

During the past year a plan of rota- 
tion of membership was established 
under which approximately one-third of 
the me acorn will change each year. 


—RaLepu W. 


Professor 
tinue 


Tyier, Chairman 


Commission on Accreditation of 
Service Experiences 


The Commission on Accreditation of 
Service Experiences, established by the 
Council in December 1945, completed 
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its first decade of activities during this 
past year. The primary objectives of the 
commission have been that of evaluating 
and making credit recommendations for 
the educational experiences of military 
personnel on active duty, and that of pro- 
viding information and assistance to 
civilian educational institutions concern- 
ing problems of accreditation through 
correspondence and field service. 

In addition, the commission has the 
policy responsibility for the operation of 
the Veterans’ Testing Service of the 
American Council on Education in ad- 
ministering the General Educational De- 
velopment Testing Program throughout 
the country. The ‘proble m of evaluating 
service educational e xperiences in terms 
of academic credit and the operation of 
the GED Testing Program have become 
increasingly important during this ten- 
year period, Educators at both the 
secondary and collegiate levels rely more 
and more upon the commission 
guidance on this problem. 

As one of its important projects under- 
taken during this past year, the commis- 
sion has reviewed and codified its poli- 
cies adopted during the past ten years. 
A Policy Committee of the commission 
was appointed to re-examine the func- 
tions of the commission and to study 
various policies and procedures adopted 
since it was established with the view 
of appraising the commission's responsi- 
bilities and relationships to the educa- 
tional programs of the military. The 
committee prepare d recomme mdi ations 
ae were presented to the full mem- 
bership of the commission at its 1955 
fall meeting. At that time many existing 
policies were clarified through ‘modifica- 
tion or amendment, other ‘polici ies re- 
affirmed, and new policies adopted. 

Another important project completed 
by the commission during this past year 
was concerned with the restandardiza- 
tion of the high school level battery of 
the General Educational Development 


for 
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tests. The tests were restandardized un- 
der the direction of Dr. Benjamin S. 
Bloom, university examiner, University 
of Chicago, through contract between 
the Office of Armed Forces Information 
and Education, Department of Defense, 
and the University of Chicago. The 
data resulting from this project were 
evaluated by a committee of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education 
for this purpose—the 
Evaluate the 
was the 


established 
Committee To 
1955 Normative Study. It 
purpose of this committee to 
prepare recommendations for the guid- 
ance of the Commission on Accredita- 
tion in reaching decisions concerning 
implementation of the normative study. 

In accordance with the committee’s 
recommendations, a complete report of 
the 1955 CED normative study has been 
distributed by the commission to each 
chief state officer and to each 
regional accrediting association. In ad- 
dition, the commission devoted its News- 
letter No. 5 to a re port on this study, 
and distributed copies to all high se hools 
and institutions of higher learning. Also, 
the commission has revised and dis- 
tributed the Examiner's Manual for the 
Tests of General Educational Develop- 
ment of the Veterans’ Testing Service, 
which includes a complete report on the 
GED Testing Program and the 1955 
normative study. The new normative 
data on the GED tests should serve to 
stimulate the GED Testing 
throughout the country. 

The Veterans’ Testing Service of the 
American Council on Education, which 
is under the policy direction of the Com- 
mission on Accreditation, has now in 
operation over 600 official testing agen- 
cies in 44 states, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, Guam, Puerto Rico, and Mexico. 
This is the largest number of agencies 
that the VTS has ever had in operation. 
Twenty-one agencies were cstablished 
during the calendar year 1955. In addi- 
tion, the volume of testing is increasing 


school 


Program 
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each year by approximately 10 percent. 
Two new forms of the high school level 
GED tests have been purchased during 
the last year by the Veterans Testing 
Service, making five secure forms avail 
able for use in the VTS agencies. 

The work of another committee of the 
American Council on Education—the 
Committee on Evaluation of the Tyler 
Fact-Finding Study—was related to the 
activities of the Commission on Accredi- 
tation. In 1952, under the direction of 
Dr. Ralph W. Tyler, a fact-finding study 
was undertaken of the testing activities 
of the United States Armed Forces In 
stitute, primarily to determine the va- 
lidity of the GED tests. Dr. Tyler's study 
sought to determine the success of stu 
dents admitted to college on the basis 
of the GED tests and the success of 
individuals accepted for on on 
the basis of a GED credential as com 
pared with regular high school graduates 
in college and in employment situations. 

The material compiled by Dr. Tyler 
was turned over to the Council's com- 
mittee in order that the data might be 
evaluated. The conclusions and recom- 
mendations of the committee have been 
incorporated into a report, Conclusions 
and Recommendations on a Study of the 
General Educational Development Test- 
ing Program, published by the Council. 
This report has been distributed to all 
high schools and institutions of higher 
learning in the country and to each state 
department of education. 

An integral part of the commission's 
service to educational institutions has 
been the continued activity of its ad- 
visory service. This service 
to colleges, universities, secondary 
schools, and employers, and provides 
in evaluating formal service 
school training or other educational ex- 
periences of military personnel. The 
commission reports credit recommenda- 
tions for such 


is available 


assistance 


achievement to educa- 
tional -institutions and employers only 
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upon request by the 
crediting authority. 
ice is 


appropriate ac- 
The use of this serv- 
steadily as military 
training programs have been revised and 
new ones initiated since the commis- 
sion’s revised Guide was distributed in 
1954. In addition, the staff of the com- 
mission has participated in many state, 
regional, and national educational meet- 
ings to discuss the matter of accrediting 
educational experiences of service per- 
sonnel, 

On December 31, 
service for 


incre asing 


1955, the period of 


four commission members 


Those members who retired 
Dean Marten 


terminated. 
from the commission were 
ten Hoor, Dr. a Deferrari, Dr. 
Charles E. Friley, and Dr. Baldwin M. 
Woods. To fill the vacancies thus 
created, the president of the Council 
appointed the following to membership 
on the commission for a period of three 
years: Dr. Charles E. Bish, principal, 
McKinley High School, Washington, 
D.C.; Dr. A. J. Brumbaugh, Associate 
Director for University Studies, Southern 
Regional Education Board; Dr. Earl J. 
McGrath, Institute for Higher 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; and the Very Rev. 
ford J. O'Malley, C.M.., 
Paul University. 

On June 1, 1955, Mr. Ernest Whit- 
worth resigned as director of the com- 


director, 


Comer- 
president, De- 


mission to accept a position as program 


director, College Scholarship Service, 
Educational Testing Service. A new di- 
rector, Mr. Cornelius P. Turner, was 
appointed by the president of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education on July 1, 
1956. Mr. Turner had served previously 
as associate director of the commission. 

The semiannual meetings of the Com- 
mission on Accreditation of Service Ex- 
periences were held on October 21, 1955, 
and May 4, 1956.—Harry J. Carman, 
Chairman 
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Commission on the Education 
of Women 


The interim report of the Commission 
on the Education of Women, How Fare 
American Women?, has been serving 
as an effective means of encouraging 
cooperative thought and action on the 
part of many individuals and groups. In 
addition to the ne varly 1,500 copies dis- 
tributed to Council members, 
2,400 copies have been purchased. 

During this past year the chairman of 
the commission has published three 
papers growing out of the work of the 
commission and has prepared a fourth 
for the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and State 
Universities, which will also be pub- 
lished.! 

Sue Storer, president of Associated 
Women Students at Purdue University, 
prepared a very lively, cleverly illus- 
trated, and scholarly re port which went 
to all the members of the Intercollegiate 
Association of Women Students. Miss 
Storer’s report has served as a basis for 
study not only by representatives to the 
national association, but also by mem- 
bers of the associations of women stu- 
dents on ms iny college campuses. 

Mrs. Ellis L. Phillips financed a proj- 
ect which consisted of sending speakers 
to the state associations of deans of 
women in South Dakota, Kansas, Penn- 
sylvania, and Rhode Island, at their re- 


‘Esther Lloyd-Jones, “Progress Report of 
Pertinent Research,” in Irma H. Gross (ed.), 
Potentialities of Women in the Middle Years 
(East Lansing: Michigan State University 
Press, 1956), pp. 19-29. 

Esther Lloyd-Jones, “Women Today and 
Their Education,” Teachers College Record, 
LVII (October 1955), 1-7. 

Esther Lloyd-Jones, “Women 
Their Education,” Teachers 
LVII (April 1956), 431-37. 

Esther Lloyd-Jones, “The Commission on 
the Education of Women-Since 1955,” (Paper 
read at Annual Meeting of the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities, 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 14, 1956). 


about 


Today and 
College Record, 
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quest. These groups have expressed 
their appreciation for being kept up to 
date on the work of the commission. 

Two new and quite substantial pieces 
of research have been started this fall in 
connection with the commission pro- 
gram: one is a study of the development 
of concepts of women’s roles, under the 
direction of Dr. Ruth Hartley of the City 
College of the City of New York; the 
other is a study of the maintenance by 
women of independence in thinking and 
judgment, under the direction of Dr. 
Robert Blake of the University of Texas. 
Dr. Hartley's research is supporte ‘d by a 
grant from the National Institutes of 
Health, and Dr. Blake’s by a grant from 
the Hogg Foundation for Mental Hy- 
giene.—Estuer Lioyp-Jones, Chairman 
Committee on College Teaching 

The Committee on College Teaching 
met on November 7, 1955, to re-examine 
the problems in education germane to 
the interests of the committee. From a 
large number of problems which the 
committee identified as of serious con- 
cern to people interested in improving 
college teaching, three were selected as 
crucial, They were: 

. Recruitment of 
Teaching 

. Conserving for Teaching the Talent 
We Do Get—New and Old 

3. On the basis of analysis of what 
“teaching” is, can we discover and 
apply human or physical aids or 
administrative devices which will 
relieve the teacher of duties less 
central to teaching and increase the 
“quantity” of teacher-student con- 
tacts and the number of students 
reached? 

Having selected these three areas for 
particular consideration, we then in- 
vited a group of people whom we con- 
sidered expert in one or more of these 
problems, for a meeting in Washington 
on January 19 and 20. This was a work 


Talent for College 


conference at which no speeches were 
expected, but, at which Dr. W. H. 
Cowley of Stanford University, Dr. 
Ralph W. Tyler of the Center for Ad- 
vanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, 
Dr. J. Paul Leonard of San Francisco 
State College, Jacques Barzun of Colum- 
bia University, William W. Turnbull of 
the Educational Testing Service, and 
Meredith Wilson, each made brief state- 
ments relating to one of the problems 
before the discussion began. Discussions 
of these problems carried through two 
days. A record of the conversations has 
been prepared for distribution, and is 
available from the American Council on 
Education.* After the final preparation 
of this paper it was distributed among 
the committee members, and, on the 
basis of its suggestions, additional steps 
are being taken to encourage action in 
the areas where the experts considered 
work to be needed.—O. Merepiru W1- 
son, Chairman 


Committee on Measurement and 
Evaluation 


The past year, like that before it, has 
not afforded the Committee on Measure- 
ment and Evaluation an opportunity to 
meet. Progress has been made nonethe- 
less with the preparation of a manu- 
script of a handbook concerning prac- 
tical test and measurement problems 
and resources. In addition, individual 
members of the committee together with 
the Council staff have pushed forward 
certain other ideas relating to the com- 
mittee’s work. 

Some delay has been encountered in 
completion of the handbook manuscript 
as a result of the desire to include con- 
tributions from a number of persons who 
have been unable to meet the publica- 
tion schedule. It is anticipated that the 
manuscript will be completed during the 

® Conferen« e report has since heen published 


by the Council under the title Expanding Re- 
sources for College Teaching 
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fall of 1956. A meeting of the full com- 
mittee will undoubtedly be held during 
the coming winter at which time the 
manuscript will be finally reviewed and 
specific plans will be mi ide for the future 
work of the 

There interest within the 
Commission on Instruction and Evalua- 
tion, as well as among the members of 
the committee itself, in the potential 
role of this committee in ide ntilying and 
studying problems and policies relating 
to tests and measurements in higher 
education.—PauL KR. ANDERSON, 
man 


committee. 
is genuine 


Chair- 


Committee on the Teacher 
Characteristics Study 

Progress has been made by the direc- 
tor, Dr. David G. Ryans, in compiling 
materials and drafting the 
port of the 
Study. 


to an 


six-year re- 
Characteristics 
Active phases of the study came 
end in August 1954. The 
mittee has been continued pending com- 
pletion of the report. It is now antici- 
pated that the report will be published 
during 1957, 


Teacher 


com- 


Committee on Television 

In addition to its central function of 
encouraging interest among teachers in 
educational television, the Committee 
on Television has during the past year 
given special attention to the rapid de- 
velopments in the use of close d-circuit 
television for instructional purposes. 

A survey of closed-circuit facilities in 
educational institutions was initiated 
October 1955 by the committee in co- 
operation with the Joint Council on Edu- 
cational Television. A summary con- 
cerning the nature and the use of facili- 
ties in sixty- eight eae was pub- 
lished in ebour iry 1956." Copies of this 


* Closed-Circuit Television Installations at 
Educational Institutions, 25 pp., mimeographed. 
Available from either the Committee on Tele- 
vision or the Joint Counc il on Educational 
Television, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 


summary were given wide distribution, 
and have proved useful to other institu- 
tions where such installations have been 
contemplated. Since compilation of the 
data a number of additional installations 
are under way. 

At its October 1955 meeting the com- 
mittee authorized a conference on 
closed-circuit television at the beginning 
of the second semester in order to pro- 
vide an opportunity for an exchange of 
information among ‘hose persons who 
had engaged in experimental work in 
the medium. The State University of 
lowa joined the Council's committee in 
the sponsorship of this conference, which 
was held in lowa City, February 26-28, 
1956. ; 

Dr. Carroll V. Newsom, 


tive 


then execu- 
vice-president of New York Uni- 
versity, was the presiding officer of the 
conference, which was attended by 93 
persons representing 55 institutions and 
16 organizations. A report of the con- 
ference, entitled Teaching by Closed- 
Circuit Television, was published early 
in July by the Council. Copies of the 
report were sent to the institutional and 
constituent members of the Council, and 
also to others interested in the subject. 

Since its establishment the committee 
has endeavored to inform the faculties 
and the administrative 


officers of edu- 


cational institutions concerning develop- 


ments in the use of television in educa- 
tion. This is done through correspond- 
ence, conferences, and publications. The 
committee cooperates with other na- 
tional organizations, and has been repre- 
sented at meetings of such organizations 
throughout the year. 

Three issues of the Educational Tele- 
vision Newsletter have been published 
during the year, with the circulation in- 
creasing to more than 3,000. Through 
this means the committee has attempted 
to cite briefly the developments and 
educational aspects of television, such 
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as college courses, evaluation studies, 
and research projects in the field. 


Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education 


The Council on Cooperation — in 
Teacher Education is composed at the 
present time of twenty-five member or- 
ganizations. The CCTE Annual Meet- 
ing which was held in Washington on 
October 7 and 8, 1955, focused on the 
interests and activities of several learned 
societies concerning the improvement of 
the education of teachers. In addition to 
papers by Francis Keppel, T. M. Stin- 
nett, and W. Earl Armstrong, papers 
were read by representatives of five 
scholarly and scientific groups. These 
speakers and their organizations were: 
John R. Coleman, National Research 
Council; John R. Mayor, American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence; Sidney Painter, American Histori 
cal Association; William R. Parker, Mod- 
ern Language Association of America; 
J. Fletcher Wellemeyer, American Coun 
cil of Learned Societies. 

Several of the papers presented at 
this meeting were published as a sym- 
posium entitled “The Learned Societies 
and the Crisis in Teacher Supply and 
Preparation” in the March 1956 issue of 
the Journal of Teacher Education. Re- 
prints of this symposium were pur- 
chased and distributed to member insti 
tutions and organizations of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, officials of 
CCTE member organizations, and to 
persons who were present at the Oc- 
tober meeting. 

The Executive Committee of CCTE 
met in Washington on April 6 and 7. At 
this meeting the committee voted to 
sponsor a small work-conference on Sep- 
tember 28-29, 1956, on the preparation 
of secondary school teachers. A grant 
was received from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration to make possible the convening 
of this conference. Approximately forty 


purposes, 


individuals were invited. Participants in- 
cluded selected secondary school teach- 
ers, school administrators, graduate 
school deans, teacher certification offi- 
cials, and representatives from liberal 
arts teachers colleges, and 
schools and colleges of education in 
multipurpose institutions. This confer- 
ence, designed to bring together indi- 
viduals representing a wide range of 
approaches to the education of teachers, 
is a continuation of the attention and 
emphasis which CCTE has given to the 
promotion of better understanding and 
cooperation among all who are involved 
in the preparation of teachers. Out of 
it will come the plans of the CCTE an- 
nual meeting which will be held 
proximately one month later. 

Five issues of the CCTE Newsletter 
have been published since October 1955. 
Issues have presented, among other 
things, information concerning the ex 


colleges, 


ap- 


change of teachers; technical assistance 
programs; activities of learned societies 
and CCTE member organizations relat- 
ing to teacher education; in-service pro- 
grams; curriculum laboratories; experi- 
ments in cooperation in teacher educa- 
tion; and reorganization of professional 
courses 

At its April meeting the CCTE Ex 
ecutive Committee proposed the follow 
ing topics as subjects for future issues of 
the Newsletter: sketches concerning the 
policies, and programs of 
member organizations; reports on unique 
developments in teacher education at 
liberal arts colleges; reports on inter- 
departmental teacher education com 
mittees working with teacher education 
programs on campuses; a report on 
manuals or handbooks which are in use 
at teacher education institutions; and a 
report on experimental teacher educa 
tion which 


programs are financed by 
foundations. It was the consensus of 
the committee that the Newsletter 


should be used to promote the interests 
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of CCTE and to stimulate research in 
teacher education. 

Since the last report, the National 
Council for the Social Studies has be- 
affiliated with the Council on Co- 
operation in Teacher Education. Several 
additional inquiries have been received 
from other interested groups. 


come 


This report would not be complete 
without a word of special appreciation 
for the valuable contributions to the 
program of CCTE by Dr. Walter E. 
Hager during his tenure as chairman. 
The following action taken at the CCTE 
Annual Business Meeting in October 
1955 accurately reflects the sentiments 
of all who have worked with him in 
CCTE matters: 


It was moved that the thanks and appre- 
ciation of all organizations and 
delegates be expressed to Dr. Hager for 
his unflagging leadership and devoted serv 
ice to the CCTE through four years as 
This motion was 
and enthusiastically 


member 


Chairman. unanimously 


Cal ried. 


—FrANCIS Keppet, Chairman 


Ill. Student 


Commission on Student Personnel 


The commission met December 7-9, 
1955, at the University of Michigan, and 
April 23-24 in Washington, D.C. 

The was established in 
1952 as a successor to the Committee on 
Student Personnel, which through the 
years had achieved a national reputa- 
tion for firming up and formulating the 
basic philosophy and objectives of the 
student personne! workers of the nation. 
The commission is a program-planning 
group, the members of which represent 
teachers, administrators, and students, 
as well as professional personnel work- 
ers. The commission’s concern has been 


commission 


Committee on Religion and Education 


The Committee on Religion and Edu- 
cation has been taking stock of the situ- 
ation with reference to the role of 
religion in public education in the United 
States, particularly in relation to the 
growing movement for greater recog- 
nition of moral and spiritual values in 
education. The committee has been 
gratified by the vastly increased interest 
in this theme and by the extent of study 
and serious thought being given to it. 

After a thorough review ot its program 
the committee has recommended to the 
American Council its own reconstitu- 
tion in order more effectively to pursue 
its original a, It has also pro- 
posed the holding of a representative 
conference early in aoe the objectives 
of which will be a fresh exploration of 
the entire situation and the formulation 
of a sound strategy. Following the con- 
ference the committee will undertake to 
devise w ways in which it may best serve 


the American Council in pe rforming the 


task entrusted to it.—F. 


ERNEST Joun- 
son, Chairman 


Personnel 


with the individual student and his full 
development in the educational process. 
The commission has generally accepted 
the philosophy and objectives formu- 
lated by the predecessor committee, but 
has sought to emphasize the fact that 
this philosophy and these objectives are 
not unique to personnel workers, but in 
fact are the common concern of all who 
are engaged in the educational process. 
The commission again and again has 
emphasized the totality of the campus 
experience as an educational force. 
Because of this broadened concern the 
commission has sought and will continue 
to seek close relationships with the Com- 
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Instruction and Evaluation. 
One past meeting has been held on the 
specific problem of identifying and deal- 
ing adequately with the superior stu- 
dent. The discussion underscored the 
common educational mission of the 
teacher, the student personnel worker, 
the deans and presidents with respect 
to this specific problem. More frequent 
joint sessions on specific pon pn 
problems may lead to the general a 

ceptance of the commission's point 2 
view that all concerned with education 
really share a basic common philosophy. 


mission on 


Work has also been progressing on a 
aaa x of projects which were reported 
a year including the drafting of a 
statement of educational objectives 
which it is anticipated that the Commis- 
sion on Instruction and Evaluation and 
the Commission on Student Personnel 
will jointly publish. A second publica- 
tion which describes instances of student 
participation in the administrative and 
policy-making work of institutions is 
nearly ready for publication as this re- 
port is pre pared.‘ 


ago, 


Further definition has been given to 
proposals for studies which reflect the 
broad concern of the commission for the 
total college experience of undergradu- 
ate students: (1) a study of the role of 
fraternities and sororities, and (2) a 
study which would be developed in 
conjunction with a number of cooperat- 
ing colleges and would seek to identify 
and to encourage the experiences of 
college life which succeed in involving 
students wholeheartedly in learning as 
a lifelong process. The commission has 
also discussed a proposed program to 
analyze the role of counselors, including 


‘The Role of the Student in College Policy- 
Making, prepared by Harry H. Lunn, Jr., for the 
Commission on Student Personnel. 
lished by the 


early in i957. 


To be pub 


American Counci! on Education 


teachers, dealing with moral or re- 
ligious issues which are brought to them 
by students, 

The has continued its 
efforts to become acquainted with stu- 
dent personnel associations and their 
leaders. Arthur A. Hitchcock, 
secretary of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, and John A. 
Hocutt, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Student Personnel Adminis- 
trators, were respectively guests of the 
commission at its December and April 
meetings. 

Pursuant to the policies of the ena 
the commission is in the process of ¢ 
rotation of membership so that by he 
end of the year the pe rsonnel of the com- 
mission will consist entire ly of people 
who were not members of the original 
1952 commission.—A. Briam KNAPP, 
Chairman 


commission 


executive 


Cooperating Committee on Japanese 
Student Personnel Institute 


The committee met on December 6, 
1955, in Ann Arbor, Michigan, at which 
time it reviewed the report of Wesley P. 
Lloyd, dean of students, Brigham Young 
University, on the Institute for Advanced 
Training in Student Personnel Services 
in Japan. The institute, of which Dean 
Lloyd was the director, was held at the 
University of Tokyo in the summer of 
1955 under the sponsorship of Tokyo 
University, the Japanese Ministry of 
Education, the National Association of 
Student Personnel Services in Japan, and 
the American Council on Education in 
the United States. This project was 
financed by a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The report on the institute 

was circulated to committee members 
for comment prior to revision by Dean 
Lloyd, and will be published ‘by the 
Council under the title Student Person 
nel Services in Japan early in 1957. 


With the close of this institute, the 
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committee completes its assigned task 
of assisting our Japanese colleagues in 
the initiation of a long-range program 
of development of counseling and other 


services for Japanese university students. 


We take great satisfaction in the signifi- 
cant accomplishments of Dr. Lloyd and 
his American and Japanese associates. 


We regret to report the death of 
Donald C. Kerr, foreign student adviser 
at Cornell University, on February 22, 
in Jogjakarta, Indonesia. As a member 
of this committee, Mr. Kerr made a 
significant contribution to the work of 
the Council.—E. G. Wmtramson, Chair- 
man 


IV. International Relations 


Commission on Education and 
International Affairs 


Established in 1954 as the focal point 
of the Council's many interests in the 
vital field of international affairs, the 
Commission on Education and _ Inter- 
national Affairs has the broad, twofold 
mission of (1) taking cognizance of 
international relations as they involve 
education, and (2) coordinating the 
several committees of the Council which 
are concerned with international affairs. 
Over the past year participation in the 
work of the commission has increased 
rapidly under the chairmanship of 
Herman B Wells. Its membership of 
seventeen includes national leaders in 
educational fields as well as chairmen of 
the Council committees involved in 
international matters. The twenty-five 
consultants and observers appointed to 
represent organizations with related in- 
ternational interests provide a perma- 
nent channel of communication between 
their respective organizations and the 
commission. In addition, representa- 
tives of government departments and 
agencies and private organizations and 
individuals participate as guests when 
topics to be discussed deal with their 
special fields of interest. 

During the period from October 1955 
to October 1956, the commission has 
held four meetings, the last of which 

was held jointly with the Committee on 
Institutional Projects Abroad. Problems 


of particular concern to the commission 
during this period have been numerous 
and varied. They include the following: 

1. Clarification of the objectives and 
long-range philosophy of the educa- 
tional, cultural, and technical exchange 
progam of the United States. 

. Development of policies to define 
the re sponsibility of American higher 
education in international affairs as well 
as the relationship between the inter- 
national programs of the government 
—International Educational Exchange 
Service, International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, and United States Informa- 
tion Agency—and those of private in- 
stitutions and agencies. 

3. Exploration of the implications of 
the President's proposal, made in his 
commencement address at Baylor Uni- 
versity on May 25, 1956, for a further 
extension of international educational 
activities of private institutions and foun- 
dations. 

4. Ways and means for increasing the 
the understanding of the Educational 
Exchange Program at the grass-roots 
level with a view toward ensuring the 
maintenance of an adequate level of 
support for such activities. 

5. Negotiations, in collaboration with 
National Association of Foreign Student 
Advisers, with the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service to remove bar- 
riers to effective private exchange pro- 
grams, barriers inherent in procedures 
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developed for “F” visa applicants. 

6. E ines of ways and means of 
improving current practices to evaluate 
foreign student credentials, in collabora- 
tion with the American 
Collegiate Registrars 
Officers. 

7. Analysis and evaluation of some 
forty-five proposed legislative measures 
involving international educational re- 
lations with appropriate representation 
to the Congress and government agen- 
cies in instances where the measures 
would help or hinder the effectiveness 
of the activities of the 
tutions; 


Association of 
and Admissions 


American insti- 
testified before House and Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Appropriations in 
support of the budget of the Interna- 
tional Educational Exchange Service. 
5. Development of plans to increase 
the understanding abroad of the 
ican system of 


Amer- 
higher education. 


Advisory Committee on Policy on 
Washington International Center 


The committee has, since its last re- 
port, met on September 14, 1955, Febru- 
ary 15, 1956, and May 23, 1956. 

Chief attention of the committee has 
been given during the year to: (1) the 
recommendation contained in the “Re- 
port of Review of the Lecture Program 
of the Washington International Center” 
submitted by Dr. Harold E. Snyder in 
May 1955, and (2) the program of re- 
search and evaluation which 
stituted in September 1955. 

At its September 14, 1955, meeting the 
committee continued its detailed re vier w 
of the Snyder report and discussed i 
some length the objectives of the re- 
and evaluation function which 
was being launched at that time. Dr. 
Charles W. Merrifield, on leave from the 
University of Denver, had been em- 
ployed to carry out this assignment, and 
at the meeting he re ported his views 
and tentative plans concerning the de- 


was in- 


search 


velopment of techniques and procedures 
to be used. 

At its February 15 meeting Dr. Mer- 
rifield re porte -d on the progress which he 
had made in his analysis and research of 
the current program and its effective- 
ness. 

At the May 23 meeting the committee 
continued discussion of the research and 
evaluation program which was begun in 
September. The report on this subject 
dealt in detail with procedures and 
techniques being used. The data-gath- 
ering process involves collecting and 
analyzing the reactions of international 
visitors, and capitalizing upon staff ob- 
servation and reactions concerning the 
effectiveness of the program. The tech- 
niques being used include: (1) a ques- 
tionnaire, (2) evaluation seminars, (3) 
terminal interviews, and (4) sampling 
of visitors’ reports to programming 
agencies. Thought is being given to 
follow-up studies of former visitors’ 
long-term reactions to the program after 
their return to their homes. 

Effective Janus ury 1, 1956, Mr. Robert 
H. Reid, executive assistant, Committee 
on International Relations, National Ed- 
ucation Association, succeeded Dr. Rus- 
sell I. Thackrey as chairman of this com- 
mittee. As a recipient of a Dwight D. 
Eisenhower Foundation fellowship, Mr. 
Reid has been abroad since April study- 
ing educational practices in a number of 
countries. He expects to return to the 
United States early in 1957. On Janu- 
ary 1, Mrs. Francis B. Sayre became 
chairman of the Center's Committee on 
Community Participation, 


Mrs. Harold N. Marsh. 


succeeding 


Canada—United States Committee 
on Education 


Following Dr. J. B. Edmonson’s death 
Adams assumed duties as 
the 
Committee on 
we wish to re- 


in 1954, Dr. 
acting American co-chairman of 
Canada-United States 


Education. At this time 
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port the appointment in April of Dr. 
C. W. de Kiewiet, president of the Uni- 
versity Rochester, 
chairman. 


as American co- 

Continued progress has been made on 
established projects of the committee, 
and initial steps have been taken in the 
establishment of a new project jointly 
with the Canada—United States Com- 
mittee of the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. It is planned 
that the new project will result in the 
eventual publication of one or more 
booklets on the economic interrelation- 
ships of Canada and the United States 
for use as secondary school curriculum 
material and for general distribution. 

The report American and Canadian 
Viewpoints by Professor Dennis H. 
Wrong was distributed and may be pur- 
chased from the American Council on 
ee The manuscript of “The 

United States and Canada: How Are 
They Governed?” by John Meisel, men- 
tioned in last year's re port, has been re- 
viewed and revised and is currently in 
the hands of secondary school curricular 
experts for evaluation prior to publica- 
tion. 

Dr. May Hall James, chairman of the 
American section of the Canadian- 
American Women’s Committee and a 
member of this committee, has been con- 
ducting a study which will concern itself 
with the amount, type, and distribution 
of instructional materials about Canada 
used by schools, colleges, and other 
groups in the United States. It is hoped 
that this study will be completed in the 
early future.—Cuar.es E. — and 
Corne.tis W. pe Kiewrer, Co-Chairmen 


Committee on Institutional Projects 
Abroad 

Since their establishment in Septem- 
ber 1954, the committee and Office on 
Institutional Projects Abroad 
worked with universities 


have 


closely and 
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colleges cooperating in the technical as- 
sistance programs through the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration. At 
present, the contract program embraces 
eighty ICA-financed contracts in tech- 
nical fields operating in thirty- six coun- 
tries, with fifty-two American universi- 
ties participating. The committee and 
Office have given assistance to govern- 
ment and the universities in contract 
negotiations, the operation of contracts, 
and the consideration of major long- 
range policy, planning, and development 
problems. 

During the past year, this project has 
devoted principal attention to: 


1. Continuing analysis of the ICA II- 
lustrative Contract, with a view to mak- 
ing it more acceptable to contractors. 
As a result, a proposal has been made 
to ICA to substitute a grant-in-aid tech- 
nique for the contractual process. 

2. Development of regional training 
centers. The committee has examined 
the problem of the training of technicians 
from newly developing countries in an- 
other, more advanced country in the 
area, or instruction in the home country 
by teachers from other countries in the 
area, and has made specific proposals to 
the Ope rations Coordinating Board of 
the National Security Council and the 
ICA. Steps are now ‘being taken by the 
government to actualize this program. 

3. Obtained from Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles and other officials of 
the Department of State, a briefing ses- 
sion on April 18, 1956, on the relation of 
the contract program to our foreign 
policy, for presidents and representatives 
of the contracting universities. The 
transcript of this meeting has been dis- 
tributed. 

4. Sponsored a Conference on Uni- 
versity Contracts Abroad at Michigan 
State Unive rsity, Nove »mber 1955; printed 
and distributed partial proceedings of 
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this conference® and transmitted its 
resolutions to government, with especial 
emphasis on demands for long-term 
poucy commitments. 

. In view of the success of the Michi- 
on State conference, the committee is 
planning a second general conference 
this November, the theme of which will 
be “Developing the Potential of the 
“ae rsity Contract Program.” 

Worked actively with government 
on with the Council’s Committee on 
Education and International Affairs on 
the implications of President Eisen- 
hower’s Baylor University proposal for 
expanded institutional programs over- 
seas. Has proposed government review 
of the whole cultural, technical, and 
educational program abroad. 

Consulted with President Morrill 
of ‘to ssota, and followed closely his 
study and report, on the rel: itionship be- 
tween the exchange programs of the 
Department of State and the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration. 


Advisory Committee on the Inter- 
American Schools Service 


In accordance with recommendations 
made by the Executive Committee of 
the American Council on Education, 
members of the Inter-American Schools 
Service Committee at a meeting held on 
January 13, 1956, decided to adopt the 
policy of rotation of memberships. 
Drawings were held with the following 
results: 


Three year terms 


School of Edu- 


Pennsylvania, 


E. D. Grizzell, Professor, 
cation, University of 
Chairman 

Hurst R 
University 

Henry Grattan Doyle, 
College, 
sity 


Anderson, President, American 
Dean, Columbian 


George Washington Univer- 


*Richard A. Humphrey 
Projects Abroad ( Washington 
cil on Education, 1956). 


(ed.), University 
American Coun- 


Gladys 
tion, 


A. Wiggin, Professor of Educa- 
University of Maryland 
Two-year terms 
Willard E. 
Secretary, 
tion 
Henry L. Smith, Dean Emeritus, School 
of Education, Indiana University 
The Rev. Gustave Weigel, S. ]., Professor 
of Theology, Woodstock College 
One-year terms 
E dgar ]. Fisher, Director, Southern Re 
gional Office, American Friends of the 
Middle East 
J. Earl Moreland, 
Macon College 
Dana G. Munro, Director, Woodrow Wil 
son School of Public 
Affairs, 


formerly Executive 
National Education Associa 


Givens, 


President, 


Randolph 


and International 


Princeton University 


The one-year term will expire on De- 
cember 31, 1956. 

Grants-in-Aid.—Grants-in-aid amount- 
ing to $123,494 were allocated to 28 
eligible American-sponsored schools in 
Latin America for the contract year 
1955-56. Professional materials and sup 
plies totaling $5,000 were sent to 268 
schools under the Inter-American Schools 
Service program. 

Regional Conference in Central Amer- 
ica.—The Regional Conference 
of Grant Schools in Central America 
was held in Guatemala City, Guatemala, 
on April 23-28. Represented at the con- 
ference were six grant schools in Central 
America, three in Mexico, 
Venezuela. Present 
were members of the 


sec ond 


and one in 
also as observers 
United Fruit Com 
pany’s educational organization in Guate- 

mala, which has supervision Over some 
9,000 pupils there. 

The conference heard speeches from 
U.S. Ambassador Edward J. Sparks; the 
Guatemalan Minister of Education, Dr 
Enrique Quifionez; Dr. Galo Plaza, for 
mer President of Ecuador: 
William E. Dunn. A 
and valuable problems 
common to all the schools took place at 
the conference. 


and Director 
most constructive 
discussion of 
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The delegates voted to hold the 1957 
meeting in Washington, D.C. 
mately the 
venient. 

Travel.—Director Dunn attended the 
Education Session of the National For- 
eign Trade Convention in New York on 
November 14. On November 21, he left 
Washington to visit American-sponsored, 
binational schools in Cuba. He inspected 
two grant schools—Ruston Academy in 
Havana, and the American Central 
School, near Nueva Gerona, Isle of 
Pines. While in Cuba, Dr. Dunn also 
sat in on the meeting of the Latin- 
American Accreditation Committee of 
the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, which was con- 
sidering the applications of several 
schools. He later attended the regular 
annual session of the Southern Associa- 
tion in Miami Beach, from November 
28 to December 1, and made a brief 
address at one of the meetings. On his 
return trip to Washington, he stopped 
for two days at the Sixth Annual Con- 
ference on the Caribbean, held at the 
University of Florida, December 1-3. 

Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, long-time 
dean of Columbian College of the 
Washington University, and 
chairman of the Inter-American Schools 
Service Subcommittee on Financial Aid, 
left on January 26 for a combined busi- 
ness and pleasure trip to Mexico, where 
he visited several grant schools. Among 
the schools visited was the Colegio 
Americano de Guadalajara, where a 
movement was under way to transform 
it into a nonprofit, 


, at approxi- 
same time of the year, if con- 


George 


community owned 
institution which would be eligible for 
a grant-in-aid. 

Dr. E. D. Grizzell, 
School of Education, 
sylvania, 


former dean of the 
University of Penn- 
and chairman of the Inter- 
Schools Service Committee 
represented the Inter-American Schools 
Service and the American Council on 
Education at the Pan American Round 


American 


Table Conference which was held in 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, April 23-28. 
This meeting was called by the Govern- 
ment of Puerto Rico, with the coopera- 
tion of the Pan American Union, to study 
the factors which limit or hinder mutual 
understanding among the various coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere. Some 
forty-four delegates attended the con- 
ference. 

List of Schools.—Tentative plans are 
being made for a new edition of the 
List of Nonprofit Schools Founded by 
United States Citizens and Organiza- 
tions in Latin America (November 
1954). A new data sheet was sent out 
with the April 1956 Newsletter to all 
American-sponsored, nonprofit schools 
appearing on the “Supplementary List” 
section which contained additional 
schools in Latin America which appeared 
in a 1952 listing, but for which no cur- 
rent data were received in 1954. Some 
of these schools had not been included 
in the major list because of late or non- 
receipt of their reply to our previous 
questionnaire. Present plans also call 
for sending out final questionnaires with 
the October 1956 Newsletter, in order 
to secure the most up-to-date informa- 
tion concerning the schools before pub- 
lication of the new list. 

Cooperative Teachers Recruiting Pro- 
gram.—More than ninety universities 
and colleges in the United States, most 
of them offering courses on Latin Amer- 
ica, are now cooperating with the Inter- 
American Schools Service in obtaining 
quality applicants for teaching positions 
in American-sponsored schools in Latin 
America. Some thirty of these institu- 
tions have appointed local screening 
committees to assist their placement offi 
cers in choosing the best candidates out 
of each group of applicants. The other 
institutions are handling the program 
solely either through their placement 
offices or de ‘partments of education. 

Fund-Raising Campaigns.—The Inter- 
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American Schools Service 
be the liaison between the schools and 
the American Council on Education in 
connection with fund-raising campaigns 
for building and other purposes, 
ance was given during the year to 
Ruston Academy, Havana, Cuba; the 
American School Foundation, Mexico 
City; the American School Foundation, 
Monterrey, Mexico; and the binational 
Cultural Center in Havana, which oper 
ates a large night school for students 
wishing to study English. 

Public Relations—On November 10, 
the Inter-American Schools Service 
sponsored a luncheon meeting of a group 
of Washington representatives of Ameri- 
can corporations and business firms 
operating in Latin America, in order to 
acquaint them with the 
worth to 


continues to 


Assist- 


meaning and 
American business families in 
Latin America of the many schools par- 
ticipating in the Inter- American Schools 
Service program, and to acquaint them 
with a proposed business cooperation 
program in behalf of these schools. 

Director Dunn gave a talk about the 
Inter-American Schools Service program 
on January 15 at a meeting of the Pan 
American Club of the Central YWCA in 
Washington, D.C. 

The Inter-American Schools Service 
was represe nted by Dr. Dunn at the 
inaugural drive dinner of the Cordell 
Hull Foundation for International Edu- 
cation in Washington on January 27. 
The foundation seeks to help deserving 
Latin-American students, including gr: d- 
uates of American-sponsored, binational 
schools, to study in the United States 
through loans and grants that will, for 
the most part, be repaid. 

Miscellaneous.—An up-to-date exhibit 
of representative textbooks on the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels has been 
established in the Washington Office. 
Publications in Spanish, Portuguess 
English have 
through the 


» and 
made _ available 
cooperation of the 


been 
fine 


various American book publishing com 
panies 

A shady of the possibility of closer 
cooperation between the Inter-Ameri 
can Schools Service and similar pro- 
grams in other world areas is now under 
way, upon the suggestion of the Com- 
mission on Education and International 
Affairs at its meeting of March 1-2 

The Inter-American Schools Service 
is carrying on a study of curriculum. in 
certain selected city, 
schools systems of the 


county, and state 
United States, as 
a means of improving its service in this 
area of the school program to the many 
Ame ‘Tics in sponsore “d., hin: itioné al e ‘le ‘men 
tary and secondary 
ende avors to serve 


’ which it 
in Latin America. As 
a part of this study, a collection is being 
made of the programs of 
courses of study, and curriculum guides 
of these selected schools systems for use 
by American schools in Latin 


schools 


curriculum, 


America. 


Committee on Leaders and Specialists 


The Committee on the Leaders Pro- 
gram met on February 29, 1956, to re- 
view staff activities and to discuss a 


number of basic policy questions, 

A potentially important expansion of 
the committee's work is the 
specialists brought here through the 
State Department's International Edu- 
cational Exchange Service. 
quently, the name of the committee has 
been modified to reflect the 
of its function. Of the six months which 
specialists spend in the United States, 
three are primarily for noncredit ad- 
vanced study in 


inclusion of 


( Lonse 


c xpi ansion 


higher 
visits to 
institu 


institutions of 
education and three are for 
them with life 
United States 

In the year ending June 30, 1956, a 
total of 365 leaders and four specialists 


from 


familiarize and 


tions in the 


than fifty countries 
programmed by the staff. 
one-fourth of the 
of education 


more were 
Approximately 
in the field 


from grade 


total were 


they ranged 
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school teachers to members of the 
istries of education. Other fields repre- 
sented include the following: 
and medicine; 
‘ velfare, 
literature 


min- 


science, 
industry women’s affairs, 
and youth activities; 
journalism (including edi 
tors), and publishing; fine arts (includ- 
ing architecture); 


and films; 


SOC ial 


theater 
law (in- 
cluding jurists ); music and music educa- 
tion 


ag rriculture; 
radio and television; 
libraries and archives; and religion. 
Programs in such a wide range of pro- 
fessional fields were feasible because the 
committee has built up a comprehensive 
file of sponsors representing many areas 
of interest in all parts of the country. 
Adequate recognition of the unselfish 
and continuous cooperation of the spon- 
and of thousands of indi- 


sors many 
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viduals in communities which the leaders 
visit is not possible. These persons de- 
vote much of their own time to careful 
planning of visits to institutions and 
with individuals in the field of the 
leader's interest. In addition, they enter- 
tain the leader in their homes, arrange 
visits to industrial establishments 
to schools and colleges, 


and 
plan participa- 
tion in activities of community groups, 
and take the visitors to scenic or historic 
places and to farm areas. Only this 
cooperation makes pms fulfilling of 
the twofold purpose of the Leaders and 
Specialists program—to provide experi- 
ences which will assist the leader better 
to understand America, and to provide 
opportunities for him to interpret his 
own culture and people to us. 


V. Institutional Organization and Policy 


Committee on Civilian Higher Education 
for Military Personnel 

Since the publication of the commit- 
tee’s report late in 1954, the committee 
to the 
pre sident of the Council when new pro- 
posals or problems have been brought to 
his attention. No 
during the 


has served as an advisory body 


action was called for 
past year, and consequently 


the committee did not meet. 


Committee on Equality of Opportunity 
in Higher Education 

The proceedings of the national con- 
ference on the topic “Approaching 
Equi ality of Opportunity in Higher Edu- 
cation,” held under the sponsorship of 
the committee at St. Louis in November 
1954 been published under the 
title of the conference as No. 59 in Series 
1 of the Council’s Studies. More than 
3,600 copies were distributed, of which 
approximately 1,700 were 
Council members and 
the conference. 


have 


sent free to 


those attending 


The remaining copies 


were sold to organizations, high school 
debate leagues, and other parties. 

At the request of the committee, the 
Council had employed as a special asso- 
ciate Dr. Elmer D. West who devoted 
himself part time for a period of several 
months to the planning of a proposed 
study. Tentatively the 
titled “Career Attitude 
but the President of the Council was to 
have freedom to revise the title as 
seemed desirable at the time of making 
requests in support of the proposed study 
to foundations. The proposal was com- 
pleted by Dr. West and approved by the 
committee on September 12, 1955. It 
was thereupon presented to the Presi- 
dent of the Council. 

Although the committee considered 
certain other ideas for activities, because 
the funds available to it have reached a 
low ebb, the committee has held only the 
one meeting during the year and has re- 
frained from launching new projects 
with the exception noted. 


study was en 
] Jevelopment Ng 
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Following discussion of the policy 
adopted by the Executive Committee of 
the Council concerning rotation of mem- 
bership of Council committees, the Com- 
mittee on Equality of Opportunity in 
Higher Education adopted a resolution 
endorsing the principle of rotation and 


making provision for such rotation. In 
accordance with this plan and because he 
expected to be on sabbatical leave of ab 
sence during the academic year 1956-57, 
the chairman submitted his resignation as 


chairman.—A.Lco D. Henperson, Chair- 
man 
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OCTOBER 11-12, 1956, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


FYPXAE Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting of 
| the American Council on Education 
convened at 10:10 a.m. on October 11, 
1956, at the Palmer House in Chicago, 
Illinois, Katharine E. McBride, president 
of Bryn Mawr College, and chairman of 
the Council for 1955-56, presiding. The 
theme of the meeting was “Higher Edu 
cation and the Society It Serves.” 

Six hundred and twenty seven persons 
registered, including one hundred and 
nine representatives of fifty-nine constit 
uent member 


organizations; twenty-six 


representatives from twenty-four associ- 
ate member organizations; and three 
hundred and ninety-six representatives of 
two hundred and 
members. 


ninety-nine institu- 
Forty-six persons at- 
tended representing forty-one nonmem 
ber organizations institutions, and state 
and city school systems. 


tional 


Seven founda- 
tions were represented by eleven individ 
uals; twenty-one government agencies by 
five and _ industrial 
firms by six. Twelve special guests were 
also present at the meetings. 


fourteen: business 


Opening General Session 


The chairman of the Council, Katha- 
rine E. McBride, opened the meeting, 
Louis L. Mann of 


Mount Sinai Temple in Chicago, who 


introducing Rabbi 


gave the invocation 

After an introductory statement, Miss 
McBride presented the first speaker on 
the program, President David D. Henry 
of the 
cussed “Higher 
American Public.” 


dis- 
the 


‘T he sc¢ ond speaker, 


University of Illinois, who 


Education and 


Roy E. Larsen, president of Time Inc., 
addressed himself to the same subject. 

Following the formal presentations, 
the two speakers, delegates, and guests 
at the meeting carried on a short dis- 
cussion on the subject presented by the 
speakers. 

After a number of announcements, in- 
cluding the make-up of the Resolutions 
Committee, the session adjourned at 
11:35 a.m. 


Section Meetings 


Beginning at 2:00 p.m 
until 4 on October 11, the meet- 


ing was divided into six sections to dis 


{0 PLM 


cuss various phase s of the meeting theme. 


The sections reconvened on October 12 


and continuing 


at 9:00 a.m. and continued their discus 
sions until 11:30 a.m. of that day. The 
program of discussion in each of the sec- 
tions, together with their officers, speak- 
ers, and consultants, appears below: 


SECTION I 
HIGHER EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY 


Chairman: Samue. B. Gourp, President, Antioch College 


Recorder: Maxweit H. Gowtpserc, Executive Secretary, College English 


Association, Inc. 


o4 
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Speakers: Canter Davinson, President, Union College and University 


Davin A. Sueparp, Director, Standard Oil Company ( New Jersey) 


SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


Concerning what aspects of higher education do business-industry need 
clearer understanding? 


Concerning what phases of business-industry does higher education need 
clearer understanding? 


What are the existing programs in which business-industry and higher 
education cooperate? How do they operate and how effective are they? 


How can the number and total effectiveness of programs of business 
industry and higher education collaboration be increased? 


Consultants: Frepenicxk peW. Boman, President, Jamestown (N.Y.) Community 
College, President-elect, Franklin and Marshall College; Geonce Fern, Director, Ed 
ucation De partment, National Association of Manufacturers; H. J]. HenemMan, part 
ner in firm of Cresap, McCormic k and Paget, New York City, member, Association of 
Consulting Management Engineers; Joun R. Muces, Manager, Education De partment, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America; Joun T. Retrauiata, Presi 
dent, Iliinois Institute of Technology; Franx H. Spanxs, Chairman, Commission on 
College and Industry of the Association of American Colleges; Nuis Y. Wesse1t 
President, Tufts University 


Secrion II 


HIGHER EDUCATION AND LABOR 


Chairman: Tue Honornasie Mary H. Donton, Judge, United States Customs 
Court 


Recorder: Wii1aM M. Bmensaum, Dean of Students, University College, 
University of Chicago 
Speakers: Louis Ho_vanpen, President, New York State CIO 


Apert N. Jorncensen, President, University of Connecticut 


SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


What is labor's stake in the higher education system as it exists in this 
country? 


What new or additional kinds of opportunities for post-high school educa 
tion would be of special interest to labor? What factors must the individual 
college or university take into account in considering its responsibilities 
in helping to provide these opportunities? 


How can labor, higher education, and other groups work together to pro 
vide these opportunitiesr 


Are there problems of importance to labor which sponsored research, 
extension, or other services in colleges and universities might help to meet? 


Consultants: Raupu N. Camppecr, Head, Department of Industrial Education, School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University, Chairman, Inter-University 
Labor Education Committee; Orro Pracan, Director, Research and Education, Inter 
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national Chemical Workers Union; Turopore V. Purce.t, S.J., Assistant Professor of 
Psychology and Industrial Relations, Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois; Harry G. 
Wattner, Jr., Social Security Advisor, Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 


SEcTION III 
HIGHER EDUCATION AND AGRICULTURE 


Chairman; Ciirrorp M. Hanpin, Chancellor, University of Nebraska 


Recorder: Russerti I. THacxrey, Executive Secretary, American Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities 


Speakers: Joun A. Hannan, President, Michigan State University 
Roy E. Batrrues, Assistant to the Master, The National Grange 


SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


What significance do recent changes in our agricultural economy have 
to formal collegiate education, research, and extension? 


How is higher education cooperating with agricultural groups and organ- 
izations to assist in the improvement of American agricultural programs? 


What is the relationship of the programs of Agricultural Education to the 
other college programs including those of the liberal arts colleges, junior 
colleges, and post-high school programs not relating to a degree in Agricul- 
tural Education? 


How can higher education increase the understanding of the American 


people of the problems of American agriculture, and the importance of 
their solution? 


What are the future opportunities for those receiving higher education in 
the field of agriculture, in domestic and international programs, in the 
years ahead? 


Consultants: Wiut1am M. Firrevp, Provost for Agriculture, University of Florida; 
Cuar.es M. Harprn, Professor of Political Science, University of Chicago; KeNNeTu 
Hoop, Assistant Secretary, American Farm Bureau Federation; RuBeNn JOHNSON, 
Assistant Coordinator of Legislative Services, National Farmers Union; E. F. Price, 
Dean, School of Agriculture, Oregon State College; Lewis H. Ronpsaucn, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Provost, University of Arkansas 


Secrion IV 
HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE LOCAL COMMUNITY 


Chairman: Wi.1.1aM E. Srevenson, President, Oberlin College 

Recorder; Roserr W. Van Houten, Secretary, Association of Urban Uni- 
versities; President, Newark College of Engineering 

Speakers: Rosert J. Havicnurst, Professor of Education, Committee on 
Human Development, University of Chicago; Co-Director, Brazilian 
Government Center for Educational Research 


Boyp CampBeELL, Chairman of the Board, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States of America 
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SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What factors influence the extent to which an institution seeks to serve 


its local community as compared to the national and international commu- 
nities? 


to 


In serving the local community, what types of information regarding the 
community are essential to constructive planning? 


3. How may the institution of higher education and the agencies and insti- 
tutions in the community, including commercial interests, cooperate most 
effectively in procuring such information and in planning the institution's 
program and services, both immediate and long-range? 


4. Through what administrative organization can the institution and its com- 


munity develop a greater sense of mutual interdependence and cooperate 
more effectively? 


Consultants: Puu.ar Mico Baw, President, Municipal University of Omaha; Ricnanp 
Bray, Dean, School of Social Sciences and Public Affairs, American University; 
Lowry Newson, Professor of Sociology, Institute of Agriculture, University of Minne 
sota; Joun A. Ramseyer, Director, School-Community Development Study, Ohio 
State University; James W. Reynowps, Professor and Consultant in Junior College 
Education, University of Texas; Marvin W. Toppinec, Assistant to the Chancellor, 
Nebraska Wesleyan University; HeLen C. Wurre, President, American Association of 
University Professors, Professor of English, University of Wisconsin 


SECTION V 
HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE STATES 


Chairman: Vincu. M. Hancuer, President, State University of lowa 


Recorder: Cuarnces P. McCurpy Jn., Executive Secretary, National Associa 
tion of State Universities; Executive Secretary, National Unive sity 
Extension Association; Executive Secretary, State Universities Asso- 
ciation 

Speakers Joun T. CALDWELL, President, University of Arkansas 


WituiaMm L. Frepericx, Director of Research, The Council of 
State Governments 


SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What are the legitimate interests of the states which should be served by 
the colleges and universities? 


to 


With due regard to the legitimate interests of state government and to 
the integrity of the educational process in a nation dedicated to freedom, 
what is the appropriate extent of control by state governments over insti- 
tutions of higher learning? 


3. To what extent should institutions of higher learning be — to accept 


high school graduates of their state without regard to the ability of students 
to meet college standards? 


4. To what extent are a state's colleges and universities responsible for plan- 
ning the educational future of that state, and how can the various institu- 
tions best be coordinated to meet this responsibility? 
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What are the gains or losses to the state and to the institutions when en- 
rollment of out-of-state students is restricted? 


To what extent should a state be expected to expend funds through 


scholarships and otherwise, at its colleges and universities, in furthering 
international education? 


Consultants: Rosenr C. ANperson, Associate Director for Administration, Southern 
Regional Education Board; L. H. Apo_rson, Dean, Extension Division, University of 
Wisconsin; E. B. Norron, President, State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama 
AnNE Gany PANNELL, President, Sweet Briar College; Ricuarp H. PLock, Executive 
Secretary, Association of Governing Boards of State Universities and Allied Institu 
tions; Joun R. Ricnarps, Chancellor, Oregon State System of Higher Education; 


Joun Dare Russet, Chancellor and Executive Secretary, New Mexico Board of 
Educational Finance 


Secrion VI 


HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Chairman: Tom L. Popryoy, President, University of New Mexico 


Recorder: G. Kenny Smrru, Executive Secretary, Association for Higher Edu- 
cation, National Education Association 


Speakers: Luoyp E. Biaucn, Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education, 
Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
J. L. Monnitt, President, University of Minnesota 


SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


How can cooperation between educational institutions and the Federal 


Government be improved in the training and education of military per 
sonnel? 


What mutually beneficial principles should guide the conduct of federally 
sponsore d researc h? 


What have been the effects of Federal programs offering opportunities 
for advanced study? 


What has been the impact on higher education of other Federal programs? 


What has been the qualitative experience in past and present relationships 
of higher education to Federal support programs? 


What new Federal programs would be desirable? 


Consultants: Sam H. Cour, Assistant Deputy Administrator, Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion and Education, Veterans Administration; Warp Darvey, Executive Director- 
elect, Association of American Medical Colleges; Bowen C. Dees, De puty Assistant 
Director for Scientific Personnel and Education, National Science Foundation; Wav 
ren H, C. Laves, Chairman, Department of Government, Indiana University; Kermrr 
Moun, Office of Manpower Supply ( Manpower, Personnel and Reserve), Department 
of Defense; Cot. Muces Parmer, Chief, Education Division, Office of Armed Forces 
Information and Education, Department of Defense; Haskett R. Parton, Controller, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology; Roscoe L. West, President, New Jersey State 
Teachers College at Trenton; Hanny B. Wyman, European Program Planning Offi- 
cer, International Educational Exchange Service, Department of State 











Reports on the discussions in the sec- 
tion meetings are set forth in the lunch- 
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eon session report on pages 63-76 of 
these minutes. 


Dinner Session, October Il, 1956 


> 


The dinner session convened at 7:30 
P.M. in the Red Lacquer Room of the 
Palmer House, Chicago, with Frederick 
L. Hovde, first vice-chairman of the 
Council and president of Purdue Uni- 
versity, presiding. Three hundred and 
ninety four persons were in attendance. 

Rev. Kenneth Hildebrand, minister, 
the Central Church of Chicago, asked 
the blessing. 

The guests at the speakers’ table were 
the officers of the Council and members 
otf its Executive Committee. 

The first speaker of the evening was 
Edward C., Elliott, president emeritus of 
Purdue former chairman 
of the American Council on Education. 
Dr. Elliott presented a “Testimonial to 
Samuel Paul Capen,” the first director of 
the Council, who died on June 22, 1956. 
The testimonial presented by Dr. Elliott 
had been formally adopted as a resolu 
tion by the Executive Committee of the 
Council on October 10, 1956, and the 
statement was therefore an official trib 
ute on behalf of the American Council 
on Dr. Elliott’s testimonial 
appears on pages 18-19 in this issue of 
THe EpucatTIonal 


University, a 


Education 


RecorD. 

The next feature of the program was 
the presentation by the Honorable 
Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health 


Business Session. 


The business session convened at 
11:30 a.m. in the Red Lacquer Room of 


the Palmer House, Chicago, the chair- 


man of the Council, Katharine E. Me- 
Bride, presiding. 

The first order of business was the 
consideration of the minutes of the 


Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting, which 





Education, and Welfare, in his capacity 
as a member of the Board of Governors 
of the American National Red Cross, of 
a “75th Anniversary Certificate of Ap 
preciation™ to the American Council on 
Education. The certificate, signed by 
the president and chairman of the board 
of the American National Red 
reads as follows: 


Cross 


American National Red Cross on the occa 
sion of its 75th Anniversary, extends to the 
American Council on Edu 
cation appreciation for their devoted support 
of and participation in the 
work of the Red Cross 


members of the 


humanitarian 


The addresses of the evening were de 
livered by Henry T. Heald, the newly 
elected president of the Ford Founda 
tion, and the Honorable Marion B. Fol 
som, Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. President Heald gave his 
impression of not only his own new re 
sponsibilities and recently as 
but also the broad relationship 
of “Higher Education and the Philan- 
thropic Foundation.” Se retary Folsom 
addressed his remarks to “The Three 
Dimensional Problem of Higher Educa 
These this 


issue ol 


duties 
Surmne d 


tion.’ addresses 


appear in 
EDUCATIONAL RECORD 
The dinner session adjourned at 10:45 


oO' low k 


October 12. 1956 


were presented by the secretary of the 
Council, Walter E. Hager, president of 
the District of Columbia Teachers Col 
lege Upon duly made and 
seconded it was voted that, in view of 
the fact that the minutes of the Thirty 
eighth Annual Meeting had been pub 
lished in THe 


motion 


EDUCATIONAL Recorp for 
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January 1956 and no corrections to them 
had been received in the offices of the 
Council, the meeting would dispense 
with the formal reading of the minutes 
and that they be accepted as published. 


Constitutional Amendment 


McBride called the atten- 
tion of the Council membership present 
to the proposed amendment of Section 6 
(Executive Committee) of the Consti- 
tution of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. Notice of the proposed amend- 
ment had been duly sent to members 
of the Council prior to the Annual Meet- 
ing, as directed by the Council's Con- 
stitution. The existing Section 6 read 
as follows: 


Chairman 


6. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: There 
shall be an Executive Committee consisting 
of nine members, eight selected from the 
representatives of the constituent and insti- 
tutional organizations, and the United States 
Commissioner of Education ex officio. The 
Chairman and Secretary of the Council shall 
be Chairman and Secretary, respectively, of 
the Executive Committee. The remaining 
six members shall be elected by the Council, 
two at each annual meeting to serve for a 
three-year term. The Executive Committee 
shall hold meetings at least quarterly, and 
shall report its actions to the members of 
the Council after each meeting 


It was proposed (1) that the final 
clause of the first sentence, reading “the 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion ex officio” be deleted, and (2) that 
a sentence be added specifying that 
“The President of the Council shall be 
ex officio a member of the Committee” 
in accordance with paragraph 2, Section 
5, of the Council's Constitution, which 
states that the Council’s President “shall 
be ex officio a member of all standing 
committees.” 

After being duly moved and seconded, 
it was voted to amend Section 6 ( Execu- 
tive Committee) of the Council's Con- 
stitution to read as follows: 


6. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: There 
shall be an Executive Committee of nine 
members. The Chairman and Secretary of 
the Council shall be Chairman and Secre- 
tary, respectively, of the Executive Com- 
mittee. The President of the Council shall 
be ex officio a member of the Committee. 
The remaining six members shall be elected 
from the representatives of the constituent 
and institutional members and shall be 
elected by the Council, two at each annual 
meeting, to serve for a three-year term. The 
Executive Committee shall hold meetings 
at least quarterly and shall report its actions 
to the members of the Council after each 
meeting. 


Report of the Nominating Committee 


The next item of business was the 
report of the Nominating Committee, 
which consisted of the following mem- 
bers: 


J. L. Morrill, president, University of Min- 
nesota, chairman 

Sarah G. Blanding, president, Vassar Col- 
lege 

William G. Carr, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Education Association 

Arthur G. Coons, president, Occidental Col- 
lege 

Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, executive 
secretary, National Catholic Educational 
Association 


President Morrill presented the fol- 


lowing report on behalf of the Nominat- 
ing Committee: 


For Chairman 

Dr. Franklin D. Murphy, chancellor, Uni- 
versity of Kansas; representing the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and the State Universi 
ties Association 


For First Vice-Chairman a 
Grayson Kirk, president, Columbia Univer- 
sity; representing Columbia University 

For Second Vice-Chairman 

Robert W. Van Houten, president, Newark 
College of Engineering; representing 
Newark College of Engineering and the 
Association of Urban Universities 

For Secretary 

Helen D. Bragdon, general director, Ameri- 
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can Association of University Women; 


representing the American Association of 
University Women 

For Treasurer 

Frederick P. H. Siddons, vice president, 
American Security and Trust Company, 
Washington, D. C. 


For Assistant Treasurers 

Robert W. Broughton, staff associate, Amer- 
ican Council on Education 

Helen C. Hurley, staff associate, American 
Council on Education 


For membership on the Executive Commit 

tee for a one-year term 

Hugh G. Price, consultant for junior col- 
leges, California State Department of 
Education; representing the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges 

For membership on the Executive Commit- 

tee for three-year terms 

Rev. Edward J. O'Donnell, S.J., president, 
Marquette University; representing Mar- 
quette University 

John Davis Williams, chancellor, Univer- 
sity of Mississippi; representing the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi and the Southern 
Regional Education Board 


It was moved and seconded that the 
report of the Nominating Committee be 
accepted, after which 

It was unanimously voted to elect the 
above-named individuals as officers of 
the American Council on Education for 
1956-57 and as members of the Execu- 
tive Committee thereof for the indicated 
terms. 


Membership, Problems and 
Policies Committee 

In the absence of the chairman of the 
committee, James R. Killian, President 
Louis T. Benezet, a member of the Exec- 
utive Committee, presented a recom- 
mendation from the 
mittee and the Problems Policies 
Committee of the sitting to- 
gether in accordance with the provision 
of the Council's Constitution containing 
the following names of individuals for 


Executive Com- 
and 


Council 


election to membership on the Problems 
and Policies Committee: 


For a one-year term (October 1956-October 
1957), to fill an unexpired term caused by 
the election to the chairmanship of the 
Council of Dr. Franklin D. Murphy, chan 
cellor of the University of Kansas, who, as 
the newly elected Council chairman, will 
have an ex officio membership on the Prob- 
lems and Policies Committee 

Douglas M. Knight, president, Lawrence 

College 


For regular four-year terms, from October 

1956 to October 1960: 

Clark Kerr, chancellor, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley ; 

Joseph McLain, principal, 
(New York) High School 


Nathan M. Pusey, president, Harvard Uni- 
versity 


Mamaroneck 


It was moved and seconded that the 
report presented by President Benezet 
be accepted, after which 

It was unanimously voted that the 
above individuals be elected to member- 
ship on the Problems and Policies Com- 
mittee for the terms indicated. 


Budgets for 1957 


The chairman of the Council, Miss 
McBride, proceeded to the next item of 
business, the presentation of the pro- 
posed budgets for the Council for the 
calendar year, January 1 to December 
31, 1957, as follows: ~ 


a) Council General Budget in the amount 
of $295,600.00: 

b) American Council on Education Build 
ing Budget, amounting to $92,000.00; 

c) Council's Central Services Division mim- 
eographing, mailing, etc. ) 
of $78,850.00 

d) Council's Publication 
amount of $214,950.00 


, in the amount 


Fund, in the 


Miss McBride informed the meeting 
that the proposed budgets had been 
carefully the Executive 
Committee and that they were being 
presented to. the Council with the rec- 


examined by 
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ommendation of that committee. 

It was voted to approve and adopt the 
budgets of the American Council on 
Education as presented, and as indicated 
above, for the fiscal year January 1 to 
December 31, 1957. 

The attention of the delegates was 
called to the fact that the report of the 
treasurer of the Council, including the 
auditor's report for the year 1956, would 
be printed in a forthcoming issue of 
THe EpuCATIONAL Recorp. 


Report of the Resolutions Committee 


Chancellor Franklin D. Murphy of the 
University of Kansas, then presented the 
report of that committee, the me »mber- 
ship of which follows: 


Franklin D. Murphy, M.D., chancellor, 
University of Kansas, chairman 

Chester M. Alter, president, University of 
Denver 

Harrald C. Bakken, president, United States 
National Student Association 

Arthur B. Bromwell, president, Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute 

Anna Rose Hawkes, president, American 
Association of University Women 

The Rev. Robert J. Slavin, O.P., president, 
Providence College 

J. Paul Leonard, president, San Francisco 
State College 

James J. McCaskill, director, Division of 
Legislation and Federal Relations, Na- 
tional Education Association 


The report of the committee included 
the following resolutions: 


Wuenreas, The American Council on Edu- 
cation recognizes that mutual understanding 
and cooperation between higher education 
and business and industry should be 
strengthened, and has already canvassed its 
constituent and associate members concern- 
ing this need, and 

Wuenreas, In the years ahead education 
and business and industry will have an in- 
creasing obligation to understand each other, 
now be it 

Resolved, That the American Council on 
Education establish a committee to study 
the development of a closer relationship be- 


tween higher education and business and 
industry and to take appropriate action to 
bring about this highly desirable result. 


Wuereas, The American Council on Edu- 
cation has devoted its Thirty-ninth Annual 
Meeting to a discussion of Higher Education 
and the Society It Serves, and has included 
in that discussion the relationship between 
higher education and labor, and 

Wuereas, We believe that there are im- 
portant values for society in the develop- 
ment of better communications between 
these two significant and responsible forces 
in American life, with resultant mutual un- 
derstanding and cooperation, now be it 

Resolved, That the American Council on 
Education continue actively to study the 
possibilities for improving and strengthen- 
ing the relationships between higher edu- 
cation and labor. 


Wuereas, The members of the American 
Council on Education recognize the need 
for broader educational opportunity for 
young men and young women of demon- 
strated ability to continue in higher educa- 
tion, and 

Wuereas, The American Council on Edu- 
cation recognizes that one significant barrier 
to this continuation is a financial one, and 

Wuereas, The American Council on Edu- 
cation has supported and continues to sup- 
port the tax-credit plan but with the realiza- 
tion that this plan, important as it is, is-not 
comprehensive enough to solve the problem, 
now be it 

Resolved, That the American Council on 

Education urge that its appropriate com- 
mittees continue to explore vigorously ways 
and means to lower more effectively this fi- 
nancial barrier. 


Wueneas, The Constituent Member Or- 
ganizations of the American Council on 
Education, at a special meeting on March 
20, 1956, welcomed the appointment by 
the President of the United States of the 
Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School, and 

Wuereas, The staff and several commit- 
tees of the Council have been cooperating 
with that Committee, for which coopera- 
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tion its chairman has officially expressed 
appreciation, now be it 

Resolved, That the American Council on 
Education at this annual meeting endorses 
the action of the constituent member meet- 
ing, applauds the activities of the Council 
committees and staff, and pledges whole- 
hearted support as the President's Commit- 
tee continues its efforts to bring the great 
power of informed public opinion to bear 
on the critical issues with a 
cerned. 


iich it is con- 


At the conclusion of the presentation 


of each resolution, the resolution indi- 


Luncheon Session, 


At 1:00 p.m. on October 12 the meet- 
ing reconvened as a whole at luncheon 
in the Red Lacquer Room of the Palmer 
House, Chicago, Hugh G. Price, second 
vice-chairman of the Council, and con- 
sultant for junior colleges, the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, 
presiding. Two hundred and fifty-one 
persons were present. The guests at 
the speakers’ table, addition to the 
speakers at the luncheon session (Katha- 
rine E. McBride and Arthur S. Adams), 
were the chairmen of each of the six 
sections of the meeting and Mr. Sloan 
Wilson, education editor of the New 
York Herald-Tribune, who planned to 
prepare a summary statement the 
Annual Meeting. 

The blessing was asked by the Rev. 
Comerford J. O'Malley, president of De 
Paul University, an institutional member 
of the Council. 

There followed reports from each of 
the six sections of the meeting, presented 
by the chairman in each case. The sec- 
tion reports follow. 


on 


Section I: Higher Education and 
Industry 


The opening papers in Section I—by 
Dr. Carter Davidson, president of Un- 
ion College, and Mr. David Shepard, 
director, Standard Oil Company (New 
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cated was adopted by the delegates 
present. 


Conclusion 


Miss McBride then called for new 
business. No items of new business 
were presented for the consideration of 
the meeting. 

The business session of the Thirty- 
ninth Annual Meeting of the American 
Council on Education adjourned at 12 
noon on Friday, October 12, 1956. 


October 12, 1956 


Jersey )—combined _comprehensiveness 
with abundance of specific detail, and 
they effectively comple mented each 
other. Both papers developed the theme 
that strengthened cooperation between 
higher education and business and in- 
dustry is desirable as a matter of mutual 
self-interest and public responsibility. 

Dr. Frederick Bolman, president of 
Franklin and Marshall College, was 
called upon to present the results of a 
recently concluded American Council 
on Education survey concerning the ac 
tivities of its constituent and associate 
members in the field of the relations of 
higher education with business and in 
dustry. Dr. Bolman gave the back- 
ground for this survey and a summary 
of the results. A resolution, growing out 
of the report and first proposed by Dr. 
Davidson, was passed and subseque ently 
approved by the entire conference (see 
above ). 

President Bolman presented the four 
following tasks for the new committee: 
(1) collect and distribute information 
on the contributions of higher education 
to industry—both actual and potential; 
(2) implement conferences with industry 
and higher education—along the lines of 
the Greenbriar Conference—and build on 
the experiences gained through the Con 
ferences on Industry and Liberal Edu- 
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cation set up by the College English 
Association Institute (now the Human- 
ities Center); (3) advise and support 
other organizations to the end that they 
may undertake or—where already un- 
dertaken—develop further the kinds of 
activities and services suggested in (2) 
above; (4) develop consultation services 
to institutions of higher education, to 
academic organizations, to industry and 
business. 

The discussion in Section I devoted 
much time to ways and means of 
strengthening the understanding and co- 
operation between higher education and 
business and industry. Some of the 
—_ made were the following: 

Administrators in higher education 
3 not yield to the concept that the 
effectiveness of an educational institu- 
tion is to be measured only by the yard- 
sticks of the efficiency expert. Yet they 
must take the initiative in subjecting 
themselves to rigorous _ self-criticism, 
must put their educational houses in 
better order, and present business and 
industry with meaningful financial re- 
ports and particularized proposals that 
have been clearly visualized as making 
for improvement and educational prog- 
ress. 

Higher education must develop 
more effective techniques for communi- 
cating its story to business and industry 
in such a wi iy as to secure better in- 
formed and stronger support from busi- 
ness and industry. 

The support must be sought for the 
several types of institutions of higher 
education, as well as for organizations of 
college teachers and scholars. It must 
be sought for the public as well as the 
private institutions, for both the large 
and the small institutions, 

4. Spokesmen for the learned and pro- 
fessional societies concerned with hu- 
manistic studies cited cases demonstrat- 
ing the serious need of business-industry 
support for their types of service to 
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higher education and to the American 
culture in itself and in its influence 
abroad. President Thomas A. Spragens 
of Ste ‘phe ns College pointed out that the 
women’s colleges, too, must be actively 
involved in the support of higher edu- 
cation by business and industry. 

5. Higher education must be suffi- 
cie aie patient and must be willing to 
go to considerable pains in its ap- 
proaches to business and industry for 
support. It must recognize the impor- 
tance of indirect approaches, including 
those which set as the primary goal the 
development of mutual understanding, 
confidence, and cooperation. In its pres- 
entations to business and _ industry, 
higher education should particularize 
concerning the ways in which it contrib- 
utes, directly and indirectly, to the ad- 
vancement of business and industry. But 
it is equally important for higher educa- 
tion to show how it acce pts responsibili- 
ties for educational services to the com- 
munity at large, as well as to the students 
in its classrooms and laboratories. A 
number of examples were given to show 
how the development of understanding 
may be advanced. 

In the discussions, numerous questions 
were raised, some of them impossible to 
answer fully in such limited 
Among them were the following: 

1. Especially because of the great in- 
crease in giving for current needs rather 
than by way of endowments, is there, in 
the support of American higher educa- 
tion by business and industry, a threat 
to institutional autonomy and _ hence 
to academic freedom? Answer: While 
words of caution were given, there was 
strong reiteration of the assurance that 
oars on this score are not justified. 

How may companies other than 


time. 


desi falling within the category of “big 
business” be encouraged to participate in 
the new pattern of giving to American 
higher education? Answer: There should 
be informal, flexible, yet syste 


matic cul- 
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tivation, at the grass-roots level, of such 
support. 

3. How may the urgency be success- 
fully conveyed (to many more com- 
panies than at present seem to be re spon- 
sively aware of it) of the need for 
providing college teachers with salaries 
appropriate to their professional train- 
ing and experience, their tasks, and the 
general salary level now prevailing? 
Answer: We must kee p hammering away 
at it. 

President Davidson cited with ap- 
proval a joint statement recently issued 
by a group of seven university presi- 
dents—of Chicago, Columbia, Cornell, 
Harvard, Princeton, Stanford, and Yale 
—setting forth eight principles of con- 
duct between education and business 
and industry. One of the points that 
attracted considerable attention was the 
following: “The form of corporate giving 
most useful to the college and university 
is unrestricted gifts.” Another was: 
“Corporation gifts for any purpose other 
than the advancement of learning 
through independent teaching and re- 
search should not be accepted.” 

Dr. Frank H. Sparks, comparing the 
situation now with that of several years 
ago, voiced optimism for the future rela- 
tions of higher education with business 
and industry. President James B. Cowles 
of Bowdoin argued for greater boldness 
in presenting the needs of higher edu- 
cation and in the terms of response en- 
visaged by business and industry. A 
similar plea was voiced to the following 
effect: In the last analysis industry 
should try to understand and prope rly 

value higher education as it is: by its 
very nature, regardless of its immediate 
utility to industry or even to the entire 
community; and should strengthen the 
educator in his devotion to his central 
educational missions of discovering and 
teaching the truth as he sees it and of 
developing future seekers after, and dis- 
seminators of, the truth. 
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Mr. Shepard made two additional 
points in response to an eloquent state- 
ment on behalf of strong support for 
the humanities and for other liberal 
studies as he ‘Iping to shape not only the 
businessman, but also the clergyman, the 
teacher, and others who render impor- 
tant humanistic services to society: 

1. American business and industry are 
increasingly aware of and in favor of 
the right kind of support of liberal arts 
education as well as of technical edu- 
cation. 

2. Educators must exercise much pati- 
ence with the corporations as the latter 
feel their way into this field of support 
of American higher education. Mr. 
Shepard suggested that, in this activity, 
the corporations need to be guided; that 
they need a great deal of education; that 
they are moving in the right direction; 
but that they have problems still to be 
solved as they seek to make their proper 
contribution toward quality in higl 
education. 


1eT 


Section Il: Higher Education and Labor 


The discussion of the relation of 
higher education to American labor be- 
gan with the recollection of the democ- 
ratizing impact of the legislation estab- 
lishing the land-grant colleges during 
the last century. That legislation ex- 
tended the concerns of our colleges and 
universities beyond education for the 
learned professions, to the concept of 
service to the society which supports 
education in a democracy. Labor— 
numerically the largest socioeconomic 
segment in our society—until quite re- 
cently has been accorded but little spe- 
cial attention by education. In an age 
of automation and nuclear fission, edu- 
cation for the human productive re- 
sources in our society is of top priority, 
and is an integral part of education for 
the welfare of our nation as a whole. 

The significant mutuality of interest 
shared by higher education and organ- 
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ized labor was emphasized by the pres- 
entations of the two opening speakers. 
In his remarks President Albert N. 
Jorgensen of the University of Connecti- 
cut said, “What labor wants is not edu- 
cation for labor alone, not prosperity 
for labor alone, not peace for labor alone, 
but education, prosperity, and peace for 
every segment of our society.” 
Louis Hollander, president of the New 
York State CIO, said that the funda- 
mental ideas on which labor's traditional 
attitude toward education is based are 
“that education is one of the chief func- 
tions of a de smocracy . . . [that] all citi- 
zens are entitled to equality of educa- 
tional opportunity . . . [that] education 
is a continuing process and that 
American labor now shares with 
business, agriculture, and the professions 
1 partne rship in shaping the destiny of 
a nation,” and “should therefore have a 
part in guiding educational policies.” 
President Jorgensen stressed the 
sharply growing needs of American soci- 
ety for the training and use of the talents 
of its people and emphi isized the impor- 
tance of citizen action “to work for equal 
educational opportunity for all persons 
to the maximum of their individual abili 
ties and without regard to 


economic 
status. ... 

Mr. Hollander pointed out the expand- 
ing and changing educational needs of 
both the labor leader and the worker 
in modern life. He said that the modern 
labor leader must be an expert in human 
and industrial relations, and must know 
how to work in the community. The 
worker, he must understand the 
economic, social, and moral issues which 
are current. “Automation,” Mr. Hol- 
lander continued, “involves education 
and training of young people in the new 
technology.” But he cautioned that “in 
educating these specialists we must 
guard against turning our colleges into 
glorified trade schools or our universities 
into factories for producing highly con- 


said, 


ditioned robots.” He stressed the need 
for general as well as for special educa- 
tion for labor. Mr. Jorgensen predicted 
that the colleg ges and universities of the 
country will increase their emphasis 
upon “worker education,” and that re- 
search and teaching centered on the 
problems of labor will expand. 

In expressing his hope for the expan- 
sion of relations between labor and the 
universities, Mr. Hollander underscored 
the point that “labor expects the univer- 
sities . . . will recognize that an edu- 
cated labor movement is an essential 
social institution . . . [and] consequently 
it has a right to a democratic representa- 
tion and definite voice in educational 
policy making.” He deplored the un- 
equal economic burdens placed on vari- 
ous communities for the support of edu- 
cation and concluded that in a country 
as mobile and large as the United States, 
the removal of economic barriers to edu- 
cational opportunities is a national re- 
sponsibility. 

In the discussion which followed the 
remarks of the panelists, Professor Ralph 
N. Campbell of Cornell University sum- 
marized labor’s interest in education as 
being (1) education tor the children of 
workers, (2) education which assures 
that all people will be well informed 
about socioeconomic issues and about 
the important role of labor in our society, 
and (3) education for adult workers, 
both special and general. He pointed 
out the role of the university in further- 
ing scholarly research and the need for 
labor to take a greater interest in research 
and to open its doors to accommodate it. 

A need for a greater rapport between 
education and labor was emphasized. 
Some members of the section felt that 
in many ways the educational commu- 
nity has been isolated from the broader 
society and its problems and has been 
reluctant to leave its isolation for fear 
that the general public might interfere 
in educational policy, jeopardizing the 
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traditional freedom of the educational 
community. 

Otto Pragan of the International 
Chemical Workers Union commented 
that the relationship between labor and 
education has not only been affected by 
economic considerations, but also in- 
volves a problem of social integration 
and acceptance. He felt that education 
must come to recognize more accurately 
the realities of the American labor move- 
ment and to reflect these realities more 
clearly in what is taught. 

Mr. Campbell felt that the educational 
community is quickly becoming less 
isolated in its relations with the labor 
movement, but that a major problem of 
communication remains. 

Joseph Mire of the Inter-University 
Labor Education Committee saw three 
university-labor relations: 
(1) as important agencies for adult edu- 
cation, the have a moral 
duty toward labor in their extension and 
adult programs; (2) as instruments for 
training and research, universities are 
neglecting the labor field; (3) as opin- 
ion-molders, the universities must pre- 
sent more fully the facts about industrial 
policy and the labor movement. 

President Sullivan of Reed 
College, stressed the importance of the 


aspects in 


universities 


Richard 


liberal arts college in confronting the 
As labor in- 
creases its financial support of American 
colleges, he said, it can be expected that 
labor will achieve fuller representation 
on the governing boards of these insti 
tutions. 

Father Theodore V. Purcell of Loyola 
University, Chicago, focused attention 
on the problem of the new and addi- 
tional kinds of opportunities for post- 


needs of American labor. 


high-school education which would be 
of special interest and usefulness to la- 
bor. He stated that the factors which 
the individual college or university will 
have to take into account in considering 
its responsibilities in helping to provide 


these opportunities will vary, but that 
what is needed is a facing-up to the 
problem. There are a variety of ways 
in which these opportunities may be 
offered, running the gamut from a grad- 
uate program such as that at Loyola in 
through the undergraduate 
schools and colleges and other under 
graduate courses, to the extension in- 
stitute and technical courses on a non- 
degree basis. 

Harry G. Waltner of the Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) pointed out 
that in bringing educational resources to 
bear upon industrial problems, the col- 
laborative efforts of the interested 
groups afford the best approach. He em 
phasized the necessity for creating a 
desire in the families of workers for post- 
high-school education, for molding opin 
ion favorable to the pursuit of advanced 
education. 


Dean William M. 
University of 


Chicago, 


Birenbaum of the 
Chicago described the 
problems confronting educa 
tional institutions in large urban centers 
like Chicago, resulting from the large 
immigration of new labor forces repre 
senting a great diversity of cultural back 
grounds and educational preparations. 
As these groups are assimilated into the 


unique 


new environment, it can be expected 
that their cultural and educational needs 
and aspirations will change, presenting a 
new challenge to the adult educational 
institutions, both public and private. 
Spirited brought several 
vital problems to the fore: the develop 
ing need for sound research, at the uni 
versity level, in the field of labor rela 
tions and labor problems; the need for 
adequate textbooks in the labor field and 
for the inclusion of unbiased labor ma 
terial in general textbooks; the value of 
compiling and making accessible availa 
ble source material in the labor field: and 
the nee d for introduc Ing sound labor ma 


discussion 


terials into the curricula of teacher-train 


ing institutions, 
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Over and over again, speakers empha- 
sized the values which society might eXx- 
pect from better education on the sec- 
ondary level with respect to modern 
industrial relations. In summary, these 
points emerged through the discussion 
in this section: 

While there is a growing awareness 
of the educational needs and opportuni- 
ties in relation to the American labor 
movement, American colleges and uni- 
versities have not yet fully explored how 


they fulfill 


opportunities. 


may best these needs and 
2. A keen need is felt for the improve- 
ment of 


educational 


between 
the 


communication our 


institutions and labor 
movement. 

The labor representatives indicated 
concern about the representation of the 
labor policy-making 
and about the 
need for accurate and full exposition of 
the facts about American labor in the 
curricula of our educational institutions. 

4. Representatives of educational in- 
stitutions stressed the importance of in- 
creased research in the field of the labor 
movement and the need for the positive 
cooperation of the labor movement in 
assisting the educators in the pursuit of 
their research. 


movement in the 


agencies in education, 


The financial and economic barriers 
to equal educ ational opportunities in our 
country were especially recognized and 
removal of these bar- 
riers was seen as a problem national in 


emphasize ‘d. The 
scope, and of tremendous importance to 
labor, higher education, and the national 
welfare. 


Section Ill: Higher Education and 
Agriculture 


Agriculture touches the lives of all the 
American people. It was from this start- 
ing point that Section III viewed the re- 
sponsibility of all higher education to 
concern itself with agricultural prob- 
lems. Agriculture was defined not nar- 


rowly as the vocation of tilling the soil 
and producing crops, which inyolves 
fewer than 32 ‘million Americans, but as 
the whole vast array of activities flowing 
from the production of food and fiber. 
This segment of our national economy 
employs about 40 percent of our total 
labor force, and accounts for about the 
same percentage of our gross national 
product. 

Whether agriculture be broadly or 
narrowly defined, the answer is the same: 
No farmer can think intelligently about 
his own problems and their solutions 
without understanding the problems of 
the rest of American socie ty; nor can any 
follower of any other vocation or calling 
act intellige ntly as a citizen unless he un- 
derstands the problems of the farmer 
and of agriculturally related activities 
This, then, is a matter of concern to all 
of education. 

The farmer, as such, constitutes a di- 
minishing percentage of our national 
population. This means, in a democ- 
racy, that he will have less and less to 
say about his own destiny. Urban peo- 
ple, as speaker pointed out “are 
beginning to hold the power of economic 
life or death over the American farmer.” 
Increasingly, they will make the deci- 
sions as to whether future progress in 
agriculture is stagnated and efficie ney 
short-circuited. 

In making these decisions they will 
also decide their own futures, and those 
of their children, to a substantial extent. 
An essential factor in the ability of the 
American people to reach and maintain 
the highest standard of living of any peo- 
ple in the history of the world is that 
they have been able to devote less and 
less working time to earning more and 
better food. They have had a high and 
increasing perce nts ige of their income 
and time left to produce and buy other 
material comforts, and for the support of 
and participation in cultural, recrea- 
tional, religious, and other activities. 


one 
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What happens to the efficiency of the 
farmer, to the satisfactions with farm 
life, for himself and his family, to the 
attractiveness of farming as a way of life 
for those who can be successful in a 
wide variety of vocations, directly affects 
all of us. : 

The group also concerned itself spe- 
cifically with education for careers in ag 
riculture and related fields, as well as 
about agriculture. It was 
pointed out that the land-grant institu 
tions were established more than ninety 
years ago as a national system to bring 


education 


the resources of higher learning to bear 
on agricultural problems, among others 
Their teaching, research, and adult edu 
cation services, linked with the U.S. De 
partment of Agriculture and the second 
ary schools, have been a major element 
in the agricultural revolution upon which 
our rising standard of living is to such a 
great extent The example and 
contribution of the Cooperative Exten 
sion Service, the world’s largest adult 
education program, needs to be much 
more widely understood in adult educa 
tion generally. 

Noted was the fact that the land-grant 
institutions in 


based 


heavily de 
pendent on agriculture are not receiving 
strong financial support, whereas those 
with large amounts of funds with which 
they can support education of high qual 


states most 


ity are to be found increasingly in par 
ticular industrial, urban states. Some of 
the principal agricultural areas of the 
United States are in danger of being de 
prived of the services of the best of the 
land-grant institutions 

Two speakers laid down a challenge to 
agricultural implicit in the 
question Is the present and, in many re 
spects, highly successful plan of four 


educators 


undergraduate years emphasizing spe 
cifically a technical field of agriculture 
really essential either to the young man 
who intends to farm, or who enters some 
phase of agriculturally related business, 
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Might it not be 
sounder to substitute for such depart 
ments as dairy husbandry, poultry hus 


research, or teaching? 


bandry, animal husbandry, soils, agron 
omy, horticulture, and the like, broader 
groupings such as genetics, nutrition 
land use, phy sical sciences, life sciences, 
and social sciences? 
which 


stressed 


Basic principles on 
would be 
leaving specific arts or tech 
niques for later highly spe« ialized short 


agriculture is based 


and extension courses 

While its was pointed out that de 
mand for agricultural 
rently far exceeds supply, it was agreed 
that rapidly lose 
their currency, and that the future calls 


for more emphasis on basic educ ation in 


graduates cur 


specific techniques 


colleges, with intensive short courses and 
extension teaching to keep farm prac 
tices current with science 

The role of the non-land-grant institu 
tions—the liberal arts colleges, teachers 
colleges, and others—in agricultural edu 
Necessity for 


broad education relating to agriculture 


cation was also discussed 


has been mentioned. Sound basic train 
ing in the natural and social sciences was 
stressed as an excellent foundation for 
graduate work leading to careers in agri 
culture, and students in all 
should know more of opportunities in 
this field It that both 


junior and four-year colleges .might in 


institutions 


was suggested 


creasingly develop two-year curricula 


stressing basic subjects acceptable for 
transfer to institutions offering profes 
sional degrees, as is widely done in engi 
At the same time, a 


caution was 


neering vigorous 


sounded against any at 


te mpt to offer highly sper ialized techni 


cal courses in agriculture with inack 


staff and resources. This can only 


lead to rapid deterioration in the quality 


of agricultural education 


quate 


Attention was called to special educa 


tional problem of major segrn nts of the 


farm population Low income and low 


elementary and 


secondary Ss hool st na 
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ards in some areas call for spec ial pro- 
grams to make 4 of educational 
opportunity a reality. A multiple attack 
on educational and social problems of 
many rural called for. Farm 
policies must be aaa red not only in 
terms of economic efficiency, 


spiritual, 


arcas 


but also in 


terms of social and 


other 
value S 
There was wide participation by the 


relatively small discussion. 


group in 
Noted were the following points, among 
others made: (1) is fortunate 
in that its farm population is a part of 


the main stream of 


America 


American life, not a 


separate (sometimes 


regarded as “in- 
ferior’), segment as in many countries, 
(2) The agricultural educator faces the 
difficult problem of being on the one 
hand spokesman for agriculture, and on 
the other a scientist with re sponsibility 
to weigh the as a whole. 
(3) There is need for much more educa- 
tion on issues of agricultural policy. (4) 
The re is an 


good of society 


increasing need for many 
more highly trained people in a complex 
and (5) There 
an intimate relationship between 
agriculture and national security. (6) 
Good diet has lost sight of 

credit economy in which the 


o'ten 


scientific agriculture. 


exists 


been 
American 
family too mortgages its income 
for installment payments and uses its re- 
maining cash to buy the cheapest possi 
ble foods. (7) Career opportunities in 
agriculture should be much more widely 
known to young people from all kinds of 
backgrounds 

But the final basic question posed was 
this: “Can we begin to swing the weight 
of American higher education behind a 
movement to teach America that, be- 
cause of certain fundamental facts about 
agriculture, nothing national de 
and security touches so closely on 
the lives of every man, woman, and child 
in this country?” 


save 
fense 
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Section IV: Higher Education and 
the Local Community 


Realizing that for some colleges and 
universities the community may be the 
world, the nation, or the state, 
deemed advisable to define the word 
community for the purpose of this dis- 
cussion. It was agreed that the local 
geographic community would be the 
community primarily under discussion in 
Section IV. 

It was 


it was 


recognized that, in general, 
there are three types of local communi- 
ties: the metropolis, the larger city— 
ranging from a population of 100.000 to 
one million—and the small city or town. 
It was also acknowledged that size is 
probably less important than the rate of 
change, with some communities, in gen- 
eral the larger cities, changing most rap- 
idly. Some of the smaller cities have 
expe rienced relatively slow change in 
size, comple xity or economic function in 
the last fifty years. 

It was stated that higher education 
should have a special interest in the loc al 
community for at least two reasons. First, 
as one speaker said, “The explicit aims 
of higher education include that of help 
ing to solve the practical problems of 
contemporary life, both through researc h 
and through the training of students” 
with many of the basic problems of con 
temporary life being studied and solved 
in the community in which the college is 
located. 

Second, the people working in our col- 
leges and universities, particularly in the 
behavioral sciences, have 
est in the 
type 


a special inter- 
local community, whatever its 
In other words, the community 
offers not only an opportunity for serv- 
ice, but 


also an excellent laboratory for 


trying new techniques and for discover- 
ing new knowledge in the wide field of 
relations. Furthermore, it 
should be kept in mind that the college 
must continually look to, and plan for, 


community 
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the future and attempt to identify and 
offer solutions for potential problems be- 
fore they arise. In addition, it was 
pointed out that the institutions of 
higher education must render commu- 
nity services if they expect community 
support. 

It was realized that the college cannot 
adequately serve the community, nor the 
community the college, unless there is 
mutual understanding. The community 
must be made aware of the educational 
objectives of the college, what its ob- 
jectives and hopes are, and what it can 
and cannot do. It must be kept clearly 
in mind that it cannot be all things to all 
men. It must define the area in which it 
can best serve, and the community 
should be made aware of those areas, of 
the special capabilities of its faculty, and 
of the capacity of the college to serve 
the community. 

Conversely, it was emphasized that 
faculty people should know their local 
community, its needs, its composition, 
its industry, business, and its work, play, 
and worship habits. It was urged that 
they belong to service clubs, chambers 
of commerce, organizations, pro- 
fessional groups, serve on community 
committees, and possibly even partici- 
pate in politics. The use of care fully 
planned business-education days have 
been effective, where used, in bringing 
about better mutual eae be- 
tween 


civic 


“town and gown.” 

A word of caution was introduced in 
the discussion to the effect that the basic 
responsibility of the colleges is the dis- 
covery and imparting of knowledge and 
that care should be exercised to prevent 
the demands of community service from 
interfering with the carrying-out of that 
basic responsibility. 

The fact that in some communities an 
appreciable percentage of young people 
move out of the community after gradu- 
ating from college was decried. It was 
felt that if there were better understand- 


ing of the opportunities in the commu- 
nity for the college graduate and an ap- 
preciation by business and industry of 
the value of the education received by 
students attending the college within the 
community, much valuable manpower 
would not be lost to the community. As 
one speaker said, “The levels of business 
and education move up and down to- 
gether. As the level of literacy moves 
up, the economy improves. 

There was considerable discussion of 
whether the teacher can be more effec- 
tive in serving his community by devot- 
ing his time and energy to teaching and 
inspiring his students to serve their com- 
munity, or whether he accomplishes 
more by example and thus stimulates his 
students to emulate his acts of service to 
his community, with many of those pres- 
ent favoring the latter. The importance 
of sensitizing the student to his or her 
community responsibility was repeatedly 
stressed. 

It was recognized that the types of 
services which colleges can render will 
vary with the type of institution and the 
community. For example, it was pointed 
out by junior college representatives that 
they cannot render research services of 
the type that a university can. How- 
ever, they are admirably equipped and 
staffed, for instance, to provide elemen- 
tary and secondary education for the 
adult who did not complete that phase of 
his education in earlier life. The junior 
college can provide greater service at the 
teaching level than at the research and 
consultative levels. 

The college in the small town that is 
not experiencing the urban regressions 
of some of our cities, can serve, for ex 
ample, by looking to the future with an 
awareness of the need to provide the 
people of the community with cultural 
and recreational opportunities that will 
enable them to make best use of their 
increasing leisure time. Even the church- 
related college and its faculty need not 
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be restricted to serving only its church 
community, It can serve the whole com- 
munity, in its own way, as fully and as 
effective ‘ly as any other type of institu- 
tion. 

Finally, it was acknowledged that the 
greatest variety of opportunities for serv- 
ice usually lies with the college or uni- 
versity located in a metropolis or large 
city. Examples of this kind of service 
numerous. A few were: assistance 
in community planning, help in civic and 
administrative reforms, aid with physical 
reconstruction, the training of personne] 
particularly through specialized evening 
programs, the making available of con- 
sultative talents of the faculty, 
known the 


were 


y, making 
latest results of research for 
better community living, and raising the 
cultural level of the community. 

In view of the great interest shown in 
the matters discussed, 
moved, seconded, and unanimously 
passed that the Problems and Policies 
of the American Council on 
Education be requested to authorize a 
survey of its member institutions looking 
toward a report of experiences which 
these institutions have had and the tech 
niques or devices which they have used 
to foster and further helpful and healthy 
community relationships. 


it was regularly 


Committee 


Section V: Higher Education and 
the States 


President John T. Caldwell of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas established the thesis 
for these discussions by quoting from a 
study of the National 
State Universities entitled “The Role of 
the State University,” to the effect that 
“the citizens of the state have every right 
to expect their university to bring all of 
its resources in teaching, research and 
public service. to the solution of their 
problems,” and in our democracy both 
public and private colleges are interre- 
lated and necessary to one 


Association of 


another. 
Mr. Caldwell pointed to the fact that 


state-supported institutions have a nor- 
mal relationship with state government 
and a dependence upon the state taxing 
authority which is, of course, not appli- 
cable to private institutions. To illus- 
trate this point he dealt with three prin- 
cipal areas of concern—admissions pol- 
icy, planning and coordination, and op- 
erational controls. 

Mr. William L. Frederick, assistant di- 
rector and director of research for the 
Council of State Governments, spoke to 
these same points. He pointed out that 
many state officials are prone to regard 
state- -supported education as just one 
more state service. He himself recog- 
nized and indicated a growing recogni- 
tion among state officials of the differ- 
ences between education and other pub- 
lic services, but cautioned those in state- 
supported institutions to bring their pol- 
icies, wherever possible, into approxi- 
mate relationship with the other services 
of the state. Among other things Mr. 
Frederick observed that knowledgeable 
state government officials recognize the 
need for tremendously increased appro- 
priations for education in the years 
ahead—that many institutions may re- 
quest and require at least a 50 percent 
improvement in the levels of instruc- 
tional compensation during the next five 
years. He called attention to the essen- 
tial need for universities to 
greatest measures of economy, 
erate 
state 
costly 


exert the 
to coop- 
with other institutions within the 
and region in an effort to avoid 
rivalries and unnecessary 
He recognized that the 
most serious problems in the relation- 
ships between the state institutions on 
the one hand and the governors and leg- 
islatures on the other are in areas of 
budgeting, accounting, purchasing, 
personnel. 

In summary Mr. Frederick stated: 


even 
duplication, 


and 


It would help to alleviate future difficulties 
if state college and university officials would 
recognize more fully that their institutions 
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are a part of state government and, there- 
fore, subject to supervision in certain admin- 
istrative and financial areas. Likewise, it 
would help if state officials would recognize 
more fully than is always the case the special 
nature of these institutions and, therefore, 
not attempt to force them to conform to ex- 
actly the same financial, purchasing, and 
personnel practices that govern other state 
agencies. 


As might be expected, the group dis- 
cussions which followed were inspired 
by this latter observation of Mr. Fred- 
erick. Lengthy consideration was given 
to the efficacy of various forms of co- 
ordinating plans which have developed 
in many states with the thought of as- 
suring greater efficiency in the adminis- 
tration of higher education within the 
state. Questions were raised as to 
whether single boards governing a group 
of institutions within the state were 
truly effective. Since there was no una- 
nimity of agreement in this area, the de- 
sirability of a thorough study was sug- 
gested. 

The traditional problems presumed to 
exist concerning duplications were 
thought now to be less significant than 
formerly if for no other reason than that 
the so-called rising tide of students will 
in itself be the answer: indeed. necessity 
will see many additional duplications 
about which there will be no complaint. 
It was conceded that duplications at the 
graduate and professional level are still 
a problem. 

While most participants of the section 
agreed that some form of central organi- 
zation and coordination are desirable 
and possibly essential, such coordinating 
must be at the educational, 
rather than at the political, level 

The belief was expressed that the large 
public institutions will increasingly con- 


agencies 


centrate and specialize in the graduate 
and professional programs; that in many 
areas undergraduate work will experi- 


ence a decentralization as additional 


73 


community colleges, junior colleges, and 
extension centers are developed to pro- 
vide at least the first two years of under- 
graduate instruction. At this point the 
group was cautioned that such extension 
of educational facilities should rest upon 
adequate financial and geographical 
bases in order to assure high quality ot 
standards. 

“Academic tariff barriers,” which in 
creasingly are discriminating against the 
admission of out-of-state students, were 
deplored. The contributions of out-of- 
state students to the education of state- 
resident students were recognized and 
the hope was expressed that both will 
continue in our student bodies in increas- 
ing numbers; this is an aspect in higher 
education in which a national 
rather the provincial. 
Neither ideas nor germs are conscious of 
state lines. 


view 18 


desired than 


There was a long and animated dis 
cussion of selective admissions. Concern 
was expressed over the possible deteri 
oration of our institutions with the influx 
of large numbers of new students under 
which numbers might well take priority 
over quality. At the end there seemed 
to be a rather widespread agreement 
that the problem can be met if we rec 
ognize the differing functions of uni- 
versities, four-year colleges, junior col 
leges, and other types of educational 
programs yet unborn which may be re 
quired to meet the needs of all those stu 
dents who are qualified for further edu 
cation beyond the high school. The com 
mon view that state universities must ad 
mit all graduates of high school is erro 
neous and, in fact, almost uniformly they 
have the authority to institute a program 
of selective On the other 
hand, it was recognized that students not 
admissable under 


admissions 
selective programs 
should be provided by state or private 
institutions with alternate programs to 
meet their capacities 

Attention was called to a study en 
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titled A New Basis of Support for Higher 
Education, by Dr. T. L. Hungate of Co- 
lumbia University and published by the 
jureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
Columbia University. It concerns 
the resources and the efforts of the vari- 
ous states in meeting their educational 
responsibilities 


lege 


reveals the widest 
variation between effort and capacity in 
the several states. 


and 


Section VI: Higher Education and 
the Federal Government 


oth speakers in Section VI cited re- 
cent studies and reports dealing with the 
relationships of higher education to the 
Federal Government. President J. L. 
Morrill of the University of Minnesota 
called “required 
reading” informed student of 
higher education. It was the consensus 
of Section VI that this select list of ref- 
erences should now be 
addition of Assistant 
Lloyd E. Blauch’s comprehensive, fac- 
tual outline of the principal federal pro- 
grams which relate to higher education 
and President Morrill’s masterful philo- 
of the subjec t. 
Two concepts were helpful in 
vast flood of federal activities 
which originated before the adoption of 
the United States Constitution 
that it 
all mcome 


documentations 
for every 


these 


increased by the 
Commissioner 


sophie al analysis same 


exam 
ining the 


ind has 
grown so ere rmously 
98 nercent of 


now pro 
for both 
and private institutions of higher 


education 


vid S 


public 


than a hundred and sixty 
vears the Federal Government has fol- 
lowed the practice of making outright 
grants-in-aid to states and institutions of 
higher education to assist them in their 
own programs for promoting the com- 
mon welfare. In recent years this earlier 
concept and practice of federal aid has 
but far vaster sum, 
running into billions of dollars, has been 
and continues to be expended by the 
Federal Government to purchase vari- 


For more 


been continued, 


ous services from the colleges and uni- 
versities, both public and private. 

This second concept and practice of 
federal purchase or of federal invest- 
ment in the national interest often even- 
tuates as the opposite of federal aid to 
the institution of higher education as in 
the example of a research contract in 
which the administrative costs are inade- 
quately covered. 

There was general consensus that 
there is no clearly defined federal policy 
with regard to higher education even 
though this statement was challenged in 
floor discussions. There was agreement 
that probably no single pattern can com- 
prehend the complex and varying needs 
of the U.S. government and of higher 
education. Certain characteristics were 
noted: (1) Action is taken on a prag- 
matic or ad hoc basis; the government 
does what is urgently required at a given 
time, sometimes without re gard to con- 
sistency. (2) Action is taken in the midst 
of a dynamic situation; the demands of 
the Federal Government are increasing 
steadily in volume and in scope. Col- 
leges and universities by their very na- 
ture must be able to manage their own 
destinies. 

In the words of President Morrill, the 
current and chaotic drift calls critically 
for a “new look,” for new intelligence 
and new direction in the coordination of 
cross-purpose federal relationships in 
higher education. “We need more of the 
kind of factual appraisal, illumined by 
insight and experience, that the Ameri- 
can Council on Education has sponsored 
in this meeting and that the 
Committee on 


President's 
the 
first 


Education Bevond 
High School must undertake as 
step in its assignment.” 

The reappraisal which we face is simi- 
lar in dimension to that faced by the 
country when it was necessary to evolve 
de novo our entire social security pro- 
gram. 

In view of the almost inevitable and 
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substantial increase of federal funds for 
higher education, the question of free- 
dom from government controls will 
likely emerge as a major issue. Presi- 
dent Morrill pointed out that federal 
control does not necessarily follow fed- 
eral funds but that always “eternal vigi- 
lance will be the price of liberty.” State 
and local control were cited as some- 
times being far more harmful than their 
federal counterparts. The interference 
of corporations and private religious 
groups overlooked 
though they are rarely publicized. 

Further, the indirect results of federal 
expenditures may be more serious than 
overt controls. 


cannot be even 


For example, at present 
the humanities and the social sciences 
suffer by virtue of the heavy federal ac- 
tivities in the natural sciences. 

The view was expressed and sup- 
ported in the group that positive action 
should be taken by educators to define 
the areas of freedom which will need to 
be defended. 

A motion was passed suggesting that 
a resolution urging continued support 
of the American Council tax-credit plan 
be presented to the business meeting. In 
the discussion, the point was made that 
since the tax-credit plan would apply 
only to that portion of the population 
with enough income to pay several hun- 
dred dollars in income tax, the tax 
credit plan would not assist the low- 
income groups and it, therefore, should 
be considered in with the 
federal scholarship proposal which has 
been prepared by a subcommittee of the 
Council's Committee on Relationships of 
Higher Education to the Federal Gov 
ernment. 

It was pointed out that it has been 
many years since the American Council 
on Education has expressed itself on the 
question of a federal scholarship pro- 
gram. Views both pro and con were ex- 
pressed on the need for such a federal 
scholarship program, on the use of a 


connection 


means test as proposed, and on the size 
A work-schol- 
arship plan was supported by several 
speakers. 


of the proposed grants. 


More than one person seri- 
ously questioned the wisdom of the pre- 
vailing standardized testing procedures, 
terming them inadequate and harmful. 

Notice was taken of the proposed rul 
ing of the Internal Revenue Service as 
printed in the Federal Register of July 
10, 1956. This ruling, if not reversed, 
would seem to limit the income tax de- 
duction which might be taken by any 
teacher in connection with attending 
college for professional advancement. 

A question was asked from the floor as 
to what changes have been made by the 
executive branch of the government with 
regard to agricultural research and ex 
tension grants in view of the two-year 
interval since the Supreme Court action 
on segregation. It was charged that these 
funds go almost exclusively to white in 
stitutions in the seventeen segregated 
states. Since there was not a re presenta 
tive present qualified to discuss these 
grants, the chairman indicated that the 
matter would be further examined by an 
appropriate committee. j 

There was discussion on the proposals 
to have the Federal Government provide 
funds for ROTC facilities and to assume 
custodial care of ROTC property. It was 
pointed out that a proposal had been pre 
sented to the 


a year ago and that, despite promises to 


nilitary services more than 


no action had been taken 
Without recommendation from the De 
fense 


the contrary 


will not 
\epresentatives of the Defense De 
partment indicated that differences of 
opinion had not been resolved but that 
the matter is under active consideration 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense 
which 


Department, Congress 


act. 


posed several questions 


the 


How can we ensure 


were discussed by section 


One question was: “ 
that college students receive the accu- 


rate and unbiased military information 
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they need for the purpose of planning 
inte llige ently for their period of military 
service The group recommended a 
series of conferences with the appropri- 
ate educational organizations. A similar 
procedure had already been followed in 
preparing material for secondary stu 
dents 


The next item was a short statement 
by the retiring chairman of the 
Katharine E. McBride, at the conclusion 
of which Dr. Arthur S. Adams, president 
of the Council, 
gurated at the 
pres nted to Dr 


Council, 


following a custom inau 
1953 Annual Meeting 

McBride a memento 
to the 
The token presented was 


for her service American Council 


on Education 


a desk pen set, suitably engraved with 
Miss McBride’s name and the period of 
her service as chairman of the Council. 

Dr. Adams then presented an abridged 
form of his Annual Report because of 
the lateness of the hour. Dr. Adams’ 
Annual Report appears in complete form 
on pages 21-35 in the present issue of 
THe EpuCcaATIONAL RECORD. 

With the announcement that the 
tieth Annual Meeting of the 
Council on Education would be held in 
Washington, D.C., at the Mayflower Ho- 
tel, on October 10 and 11, 1957, there 
being no further business, the Thirty 
ninth Annual Meeting of the Council ad- 
journed at 3:40 p.m. on October 12, 1956. 


For 
American 


Respectfully submitted, 


Water E. Hacer, Secretary 
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